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A Flour Mill That Bought 
Its Second Fulton Diesel 


A flour mill had a 200 horsepower Fulton Diesel installed in 1913. Production in- 
creased. More Power was needed. And a second Fulton Diesel—a 285 horsepower 
engine—was installed in 1919. 

Repeat orders for Fulton Diesels are not exceptions. They are expected. Reasons 
why can be told in a sentence—Burning low-grade fuel oil in internal combustion, the 
Fulton Diesel operates on one-third the fuel required to produce equivalent steam 
power, and attendants are reduced to one engineer. 

The simple design and automatic operation of the Fulton Diesel, coupled with Fulton 
cooperation, make it easy for the plant engineer to become an expert. Our supervis 
ing engineers make regular visits to each Fulton installation to advise upon the most 
efhcient methods of Diesel practice. Plant engineers interested in Fulton Diesel 
operation are cordially invited to St. Louis to visit our shops. 





On request from executives and engineers our latest illustrated book describing the 
Fulton Diesel will be mailed free and postpaid. Our staff of engineers is ready at all 
times to advise on any power problem any where—without charge or obligation. 


FULTON IRON WORKS COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, U. S.A 
Successful Engine Builders for 70 Years 


BRANCH OFFICES New York-—-82 Wall Street Dallas, Texas—Praetorian Bidg. 
Havana, Cuba —401-402-403 Banco Nacional 
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New York State Cities Cooperate on 
Fuel Problem 
EAM work among the cities of the 390. With this information tabulated 
state of New York has reached a very cities, it became a simple matter to ta 
high degree, as is evidenced by th: it for the entire state and to ascerta 
way they are working out their common far the amount of coal allotted 
fuel problems. York State for public purposes wi 
When it became apparent that the coun- toward filling the actual need 
try as A whole faced a fuel shortage, the From this survey it has become apparent 
New York State Conference of Mayors and that the probable supply will not equal the 
Other City Officials, which for twelve years normal anthracite consumption this wint 
has been building up a spirit of cooperation Fortunately, there is plenty of bitumi 
among city officials, stepped into the breach il, and just recently the ban has bee 
At that time there existed an official Emer lifted on pea coal. The Fuel Committe 
gency State Fuel Commission. At the re the Conference of Mayors, which meat 
quest of that body the Conference sent out while had been invited by the new Fuel 
a preliminary letter of inquiry to all the Administrator to occupy space in his he 
cities of the state, from which a rough pic- quarters, thereupon sent a letter to each 
ture of the situation was obtained. It was of the mayors asking his cooperation 
evident, however, from the replies that a the matter of suspending for the duratio 
much more careful survey was required, and of the emergency any local anti-smoke ord 
accordingly a detailed qvescionnaire was nances or any health regulations which 
sent out a little later. This asked specific might prevent the use of bituminous coal 
information as to the number of tons of This was followed by a letter pointit 
anthracite and bituminous coal on hand _ how, in the particular situation ck 
and needed by the city offices, police sta by the city in its report, a mixture of 
tions, fire houses, hospitals, both public and nous and anthracite coal could be empl 
private, water-works, municipal electric to eke out the scanty anthracite ly. 7 
light plants, public schools, sewage disposal accompanying letter to M 
plants, municipal baths, municipal libraries, Walrath of Syracuse is a sample 
municipal ferries, and other public build- type of communicat 
ings, institutions or enterprises within the ct 
city. The questionnaire further asked in- Hor rable John H. Walratl 
formation as to how many tons of both 4: 
anthracite and bituminous coal would be fy dear Mavor 
needed month by month from September to The report you sent to us about th 
March, inclusive. supply and needs of your city departn 
When these data were received, they ‘S!OWS © “a — awe - har 53 ny A 
were compiled on charts such as are shown 405 tone: also that vou have on hand 238 t 


on a small scale in the diagram on page of bituminous coal and will need 3,683 tons 
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CARD FORM USED FOR REPORTING THE FUEL SITUATION IN INDIVIDUAL CITIES 


‘ should have ‘ ] ol 
bitumin coal from 1 dealers. We 
veve! you t I mn 

S tagve very s 
le + hye ‘ eC + + + 
te coal in any quantities tor some tim 
We therefore urge you to arrange immediate] 
to use bituminous coal in your city buildings 
nd schools as long as the emergency exist 
If possible, hold the 1,954 tons of anthra 
r pu lic scl Is, he Lis d city build 
\’ dist | te t I CSM t ils {s 1¢ 
spitals, bakeries, laundr et which ca 
not under any conditions burn soft coal By 
so doing, you will conserve the small sup 
ot anthracit and help t ivert a crisis | 
a mixture of anthrac ind bituminous t 
large a percentage of bituminous as you 
possibly use, will help out in the present en 
gency 
If you should have any difficulty in obtaining 
coal through your local dealers, please advis: 
us and we shall immediately solicit the aid of 
the State Fuel Administrator and his District 
Repre sentatives 


W. P. Capt 
Secretary, New York State Conferenc« 
Mayors and Other City Officials 
As a result of these letters, but more 
particularly as a result of the habit of co 
operation developed during the last decad« 
every city responded. In all but one, ordi 


nances and health regulations prohibiting 


tuminous coal have been tempo- 
rarily suspended, and all the cities are co- 
iting 11 


assuring a fair allocation of 


the available supply. 


Officials in other states may be interested 
n the organization of the fuel administra- 
tion which has brought this about. At the 
head is William H. Woodin with his group 
of technical advisors. Immediately below 
him is a state committee consisting of one 
representative each for the utilities, the 
cities, the retail distributors, and the whole- 
sale distributors. The chairman of this ad 
visory committee is the Assistant Admin- 
strator, Harry T. Peters. In each of the 
nine judicial districts there is a similar dis- 
trict advisory committee, with the district 
administrator as chairman and one repre- 
sentative each for the utilities, the public 
bodies, the retail, and the wholesale dis- 
tributors. Districts 1 and 2, the city of 
New York and Suffolk County, have been 
combined, but throughout the others the or 
ganization is identical. The result is that 
the Administrator has not only his tech- 
nical consultants, but an advisory commit- 


tee of various interests to meet the various 
problems which arise, and each of his depu- 
ties in the judicial districts is likewise 
equipped to handle local situations. 


Se 
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Snow Removal by Counties 


Tractors, Motor Trucks and Road Max hinery Used Extensively 





N response to inquiries 

sent to all counties 

above the snow-line in 
the United States, inter- 
esting replies showing the 
forces employed, the type 
of equipment used, the 
cost, the number of miles 
of highway kept open and 
the approximate number 
of men employed in this 








type of work were re- 





ceived from slightly over EVEN THE HORSE IS CALLED UPON TO KEEP COUNTY ROADS 


100 counties. The out OPEN IN GRANT COUNTY, WIS 


standing point of interest 
in this survey is the fact that in practically Rhode 


all cases county forces are employed to tl tat vhet 
keep the roads open. The equipment con ret is I 
sists in many cases of hand shovels and thin the 
horse-drawn plows, although the majorit The costs ( 
of counties employ motor trucks and trac ending chi¢ 

tors equipped with plows of one type or roads are kept 


another, or make use of the reg 
of road graders to pile the snow at the 
In Massachusetts the work has beet 


taken over by the State Department of Pul t] nter, tl 
lic Works, which acts with the to 
cities in keeping all essential roads ope 
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10-TON HOLT TRACTOR AND SNOW-PLOW USED BY DELTA COUNTY ROAD COMMISSIONERS, 
MICHIGAN, TO KEEP ROADS OPEN IN WINTER 
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VIEW OF 


THE BACK 


OF THE 


MISSIONERS, MICHIGAN, TO OPEN UP A ROAD TO ITS FULL WIDTH 


OLORADO 


aguach 


DELAWARI 
Kent 


IDAHO 


Benewah 
Butte 
ILLINOIS 
De Kal 
Douglas 
Lake 
Scott 
Williamson 
INDIANA 
Hendricks 
Jackson 


Jennings 


Rush 
Vigo 


IOWA 
Chickasaw 
Dallas 
Des Moines 


Dubuque 


Fayette 


Floyd 


Hamilton 
Humboldt 
Lyon, 
Monona 
Pottawattamie 


Worth 


minty 





NOW REMOVAL BY COUNTIES 
R nt | Cost 
1921-22 
” Motor trucks with plows 
ractors, graders, etc $500 
All highwa cleared by ks with blade scrap 
tate ers, tractors with blade 
Taper $1,300 
Not pra d except 
of exceptional drift d 50 
acticed 
Noatt ipt toremove snow 
N 10W removed 
County | No snow 
Not systematically prac 
ticed 
No snow removal dons 
County forces Nothing 
Not very much snow for! Tear men, shovels and 
four year raders | Nothing 
County or township ldom mecessary to re- 
move snow 
County force Motor trucks and V drags; No record 
Do not attempt to remov 


snow 
County day labor crew 
County forces 


County 
County forces 


forces 
County lorces 


County rees 


No snow removed 


Ceunty forces and extra 
men 
County forces 


County forces 


County patrolmen 


Day labor 


Motor trucks, Holt trac- 


tors and graders $680 
Tractors and graders 800 
Tractor and grader Nothing 
Holt tractor with loco- 


motive plow 
Team and small grader 
heavy drifts only open- 
ed for light traffic een 
Holt tractor, plow and/Too much for 


graders benefit re- 
| ceived 
Motor truc ks and graders) 
pulled by horses $200 


Holt tractor and graders 

Holt 5-ton tractor pulling 
Adams Blade or Du- 
plex Maintainer : 

Bolton road maintainers 
and four horses 

Drifts only removed 


Very light 


$604 50 


No record 





| 

Miles High- | 

way Kept | 
Open 


200 


400 


None 
175 
47 
70 


40 | 


SNOW-PLOW USED BY THE DELTA COUNTY ROAD COM- 


Number of 
Men 
Employed 


As required 


None 
None 


6 to 8 
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State and County 


KANSAS | 
Clay | 
Finney 


Graham 
Kingman 


Usage 


Riley 
Shawnee 
Wabaunsee 
KENTUCKY 
Adair 
Barren 


Caldwell 
Owen 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Essex 


MICHIGAN 
Branch 


Delta 


Dickinson 
Ionia 


Kent 


Macomb 
Otsego 


Washtenaw 


MINNESOTA 
Aitkin 
Brown 
Isanto 
Norman 


Pennington 


Swift 


MISSOURI 
Callaway 


Cole 
Johnson 


Lincoln 
Livingston 


MONTANA 
Beaverhead 


Cascade 


Chouteau 
Granite 


Park 


Wheatland 
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Removal Don 


No snow remova 
County gang 


County force 
County force 


County force 


County forces 
County forces 


County force 


Not enough snow to 
travel 

Not removed 

Snow never gets ce 

County force 

County has no 
with this work 


‘ounty gang 


Younty forces 


‘ounty forces 
Sounty forces 


‘ounty forces 


Sounty forces 


Not removed 
County ferces 


Townships remove snow 

County forces 

County forces 

No snow removal under 
taken; no funds avail 
able 


Only occasional opening « 
bad drifts 


No provision made for 
snow removal 
No regular system; mostly 


donated 
County forces 
County forces 


No official attention given 


to snow removal 
Nature—wind, rain and 
sunshine 


County 


County forces 
County 
Tiavel does not 


snow removal 
County forces 


warrant 


Snow occasionally dug out 
of heavy cuts 
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Snow-t 
Motor t k 
plow adder 
ton tracto 
Blade te 
nm W 8 ~ 
$} motor truck 
snow } iow I aint 
na gr auder 
Tean and road grader 
or V-shaped drag { 
Motor trucks with gra 
ers Havelo matt 
tainers drag and 
large A-shaped drag 
Motor ti uck aterpillar Unk 
and grader 
Caterpillar tractor and 
power grader so 
Occasional drifts sh« 
ed by hand 
Practically thi ‘ 
occasiona \ 
eled ‘ rd 
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Mi High- | Number cf 


tat I ul Dot I t Cost way Kept Men 
921-22 Open Employed 
y b $100 49 6 
) 


" ow 
: ted 1) 
1 ater 4 
r } 
( » I ’ 
62 8 
A tla ‘ } 
None * 
W : } 
NI 
N ; 
H i u 
‘ } 0-300 
o ord ot No record 
* RW 1} t 
$2? OOO 100 
l 
] iy D 
NEW } 
D 
nf a 
1 > 
. $500 1,422 
(sw , ti Ww 
a! | ‘ 7 - 
. \ $29,149.18 400 50 to 300 
t iw I 
} I M < and tracto 
witl } 
9 
a ud navailabl “0 
1 Mf 
a i k 4 , 
0 
. t 
Tompk 





NORTH h I 
Bottinea D 
Bowma I ‘ 
Morton D I y u { 
Willia p 
OHI 
»w-plow S600 30 3 
to Lo A | tow Lit 
Dark wi 
Very small 
F airfic 2 ow 
Hardis low Nor All None 
Lak Count ? ks with plow $420 60 2 
Madiso : ) Dra No snow 
Ottawa low: lractors and grader Nothing 
Rx \ W remo\ \ drag iw ° 
" Very littl 10 2 or 3 
seneca Town Nothing 1,280 None 
Trust ; nt Motor t KS ppec - 
with plows and grader $255 sO 20 
‘W 4 h ot ‘ N atur it and fa 
W vandot low! d or \ ‘ w-plows and 
n Nething All None . 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Centr at ‘ grad 
reste! i « i‘ Juad truck s 
w-] W attached $8,000 120 400 
“w ’ l 2OW t 
M , t trucks ex 
vs 30 
y a 
RHODE I D 
\ * 
| wit \ 
t rt c $13,300 360 150 
W ONSDD | 
an N ‘ oved by 
4 n and Not 
west Transportat i Holt tractor anc 
Co ; “ w 700 60 10 
Columbia No snow removed TTT Ty hoe } 
Grant | Townships _ eeve 
j 
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Erie Has Model Municipal Piggery 


By George F. Paul 


HE city of Erie, Pa., prides itself on that it is estimated that t é 
having what is declared by experts lays on such fee 
to be one of the finest municipal pig from 90 to 95 per 
geries in America. At present the 1,400 even when subjected t 
hogs are consuming from 30 to 35 tons of ire. Not onlv are tl 
garbage per day. Those in charge have free from cholera, but the 
been able to fatten hogs for market in from ivainst swine plague 1 
four to four and one-half months. This The death less fron 
fattening is carried on without the annoy less than 2 per cent 


ance of a disagreeable odor, or any other 
nuisance. The hogs that have been mat 
keted have withstood a more severe physical In 1913 an incinerator 


test, and have shown much less disease, ire of the city’s garbage, but 








A SCENE AT THE GARBAGE DISPOSAL PLANT, ERIE, PA 


than the hogs raised by the ordinary farmer. much to operate it that t 

The hogs are all treated with a serum to built, and the pigs were bought 
render them immune to cholera before they work. This modern hog-housé 
are placed on feed. Not a single hog has long and 50 feet I 
been lost from cholera at this piggery. The crete block. It is divid 
very nature of the feed in a garbage-feed r fording room f Y ‘ 
ing plant is conducive to cholera, and hogs are bedded with s| 
not so treated would not live in such plants. keeps the hogs cl 
The inoculations render the hogs immune, The sleeping qu 
to the extent of warding off the diseas« separate from the 
which might be produced by such feed, and are immediately in front the 
by feeding on food of this nature they are quarters. These platforms are ¢ 
daily setting up additional immunity, so and are flushed daily to keep the pet 
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clean and sanitary condition. Bucket cor 


veyors bring the garbage to the feedir 


platforms The pigs are turned into th 
pens and allowed to eat at will. The \ 
then driven into their sleeping quarter 
ind the feeding floors ire thoroug! 


garbage feed ve ry 
carefully for the first ten days after 

rival, only being permitted to consume a 
small quantity of garbage until they have 
become accustomed to their feed. No grain 


is fed at any period during the hogs’ stay 
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the ranch, which ranges from four to 
ve months, 

[very means has been used to erect a 
odel pig farm. Both county and state 
officials have visited the farm and know that 
the pens are of the most sanitary type and 
can be kept clean at all times. Plenty of 
resh air and light help to keep the piggery 
sanitary. In this respect it is absolutely 
lifferent from the pig-pen of the old- 
fashioned type. 

The proposition is declared to be a suc- 
cessful and profitable one. 


Special Assessments for Local 
Improvements 


By A. L. 


HE existence of general power in a 

state to authorize its cities, towns 

and villages to construct local im 
provements at the expense of property bene- 
fited thereby has long since ceased to be a 
debatable legal proposition. And, although 
the law reports continue to be augmented 
in volume by court opinions dealing with 
the validity of particular assessments, the 
imitations existing upon this general power 
are probably as well defined by judicial 
authority as may be expected in the face 
of a flood of statutory amendments which 
subsides only when all the legislatures of 
the several states happen to be in a state 
of adjournment. 

Frequently it has been decided by courts 
of last resort that municipalities have no 
inherent power to levy assessments for 
betterments. The power must be expressly 
conferred by authority from the state, and 
the state itself is limited in the power which 
it may delegate. As pointed out by the 
Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court in 
White vs. Gove, 183 Mass. 333, and deci 
sions of the courts of Arkansas, Michigan, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas, and other states, there is a 
constitutional bar to the levy of assessments 
exceeding improvement benefits derived by 
the assessed property. 

The nature of an improvement that will 
constitute it “local” in such sense as to 


H. Street 


authorize a special assessment on benefited 
property has been the subject of many law- 
suits. The test generally applied is that of 
special benefit. And, according to the hold- 
ing of the Missouri Supreme Court in Kan- 
sas City vs. Railroad Company, 230 Mo. 369, 
the benefit must accrue from the present 
plan of improvement adopted, without ref- 
erence to prospective benefits to accrue from 
a general plan not yet adopted. 

Summarizing various decisions of state 
appellate courts, a standard legal authority 
says, concerning assessments on account of 
street improvements: 

“Authority to pave the roadway or to con- 
struct gutters is not to be implied from power to 
improve sidewalks. Planting shade trees and 
beulevarding a street may be deemed an im- 
provement thereof within the meaning of the 
statute [citing Heller vs. Garden City, 58 Kan- 
sas Supreme Court Reports, 263, and Downing 
vs. Des Moines, 124 Iowa Supreme Court Re- 
ports, 289]. The term ‘pave’ has been held to 
include macadamizing a street or flagging it, 
and constructing gutters. But under a 
power to pave, a city may not levy an assess- 
ment for a change of grade, unless such change 
is a mere incident of the paving [citing deci- 
sions of the courts of Ohio, Wisconsin and 
Washington].” 28 Cyc. 1109-ITIO0. 

Under appropriate charter or statutory 
authority, assessments for special benefits 
derived from lighting improvements have 
been upheld. See decision of Illinois Su- 
preme Court (129 N. E. 580), of New York 


{ 
- 
‘ 
| 
A 
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Supreme Court (142 N. Y. Supp. 523), and 
of Washington Supreme Court (159 Pac. 
806). But a decision of the Indiana Su- 
preme Court (111 N. E. reminds us 
that there must be express authority for 


920 ) 


apportioning costs by special assessment 
that authority to assess for lamp-posts will 
not justify an assessment for the cost « 
distributing system. 


t 
La 


Under a decision of the Maryland Court 
of Appeals (61 Md. 224), which is sup- 
ported by holdings of courts in other states, 
the paving a street intersection 
may properly be included in assessing the 


cost of 


entire cost of a street improvement, where 
there is no charter or statutory requirement 
for the bearing of this expense by the city. 
Numerous decisions uphold the right of a 


city to levy assessments for street repairs 
under general power to improve streets and 
levy special assessments therefor 

As to sewers, it has been decided by a 
Pennsylvania court that the fact that cer 
tain property is served by a private sewer 
will not exempt the property from assess- 
ment for the construction of a public sewer 
system. (In re Broad St., 9 Kulp Reports, 
37.) My impression is that there is a de- 
cision to the same effect in one of the early 
volumes of the Kansas Supreme Court Re- 
ports. In a comparatively recent case (129 
N. E. 71), the Illinois Supreme Court de- 
cided that the cost of a station to pump 
sewage was a proper item to be apportioned 
by special assessment for a sewer improve- 
ment, and in another recent decision (22: 
S. W. 615) the Missouri Supreme Court 
ruled that all property within a sewer dis- 
trict may be assessed on account of the ex- 
pense of all laterals required therein. But 
all of the decisions require to be borne in 
mind the fundamental principle that there 
must be a reasonable relationship between 
individual benefits and corresponding as- 
sessments. 

The general principle applicable to all 
assessments for city betterments, drawing a 
distinction ‘between improvements which 
benefit the public at large and those which 
create special benefits in addition to public 
ones, is applied to the construction of water- 
works and mains. There appears to be no 
judicial dissent from the proposition that 
assessments may be levied to cover special 
benefits derived through construction of a 
water-main along a given street, or through 
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connections constructed for lots. But 
far as a water-works system serves all of 
the inhabitants generally, it cannot be 
garded as such local improvement as will 
support special assessments. 

There is a conflict of decisions con 
ing the right to levy assessments 


sweeping and sprinkling. See 28 ( 


The right to assess for park 
ments conferring special benefits, und 
ferred authority, has been recognized 


several authoritative decisions. 


The general rule laid down by the « 





is that it is the actual benefit to th 

ertv that controls the right to € | 
uch benefit accrues, it is quite b 

point that, because the owner present! 

the land for agricultural { OSes 
other special use, or does not use it at 
there is no benefit from the standpoint 
resent use of the property. 

Exemption of property of cemeteri 
schools, religious corporations, charital 
institutions, and other similar organiza 
tions, depends upon statutory or constitu 
tional provision to that effect, or upon lack 


of benefits. It is generally held that an ex- 
emption of such property from “ 
is insufficient to exempt from special as 
sessments for local improvements. 

No express exemption is required to ex- 
empt 
the property of the United States, or 
state. A conflict of decision 
point as to whether propert 
school district 


although benefited, 
of the 


exists on the 


from assessment, 


oft a county or 


is exempt in the absence of 


special statutory exemption. (See 28 Cy 
1117.) 
Irregularities in council proceeding 


count for a large volume of litigation 


\s decided in numer 


special assessments. 


ous cases, a substantial departure 
charter or statutory authority will inval 
date an assessment against property where 
the owner makes timely objectio1 ut 
assessments will not be disturbed on 
technical grounds. Illustrations are af 


forded of vital irregularities in cases where 


statutory requirement for initiation of a 


local improvement proceeding by petition 
of property owners is not observed (59 
California Supreme Court Reports, 206 


or where there is an omission of a pre- 


liminary estimate of the cost, required by 
statute (5 Minnesota Reports, 95) or where 


a required resolution of necessity is not 
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; 
‘ é the le that a court in reviewing an 
Ss | t rreg iritie ment proceeding is powerless to sub 
experiet titute its opinion for the judgment of mu- 
e statuto1 nd charter 1 thorities concerning the necessity 
isonableness of, an improvement 
f pul mopt ment t re lered, excepting where such authorities 
( have abused the discretionary 
thority granted t ecial ers vested in them. 4 
é il ‘ f i Kansas, Maryland, Massachu 
Ohio, and Wisconsin, and in other 
( ut t tage tate t has been decided by the supreme 
, t] tunity to ts that invalidity of an ordinance under ° 
é h an improvement has been ordered, 
revi rt he he regularities invalidating a local 
i] iginally made, do not preclude 
hich attack 1 made upon t the making of a reassessment under new 
eeding n t t] the statut I edings regularly had. Statutes pro 
harmot the 1 f the ng r reassessments in such cases gen 
rt vner to | ectio! t rally « st in the several states and have 
eedit eel held by the courts as agaiust con 
ith t necessit titutional objections. Thus means are af- 
( levying an equitable assessment 
The court yf | New Jet r al provement already constructed, 
New York, North ( I na, Ure | lespite the void character of the original 
t ther st ( ssment 
’ + °* e © . 
Public Health Administration in 
Asbury Park, New Jersey 
* * 
By B. H. Obert 
Health Officer, Asbury Park, N. J. 
HE city of Asbury Park is located o1 ners, which constitutes the Board of 
the New Jersey shor f the Atlantic Health. The Bureau of Health is operated 
Ocean, 50 miles south of the city of under the Director of Public Safety. The ‘ 
New York and 78 miles from Philadelpl taff includes a full-time health officer, a 
According to the United States Cer erk, a sanitary inspector, a special in- 
Bureau, its estimated population as of ector, and a part-time physician. A pub- 
I, 1922 is 12,900 ncreasing during tl li school nurs« is employed by the Board 
summer season to a mini m populatio1 t tf Education, who cooperates with the bd 
75,000 and a maxi populatior Bureau of Health. 
100,000, he operation of the department is 
Early in its histor Asbury Park livided as follows: communicable dis 
iwakened to its responsibility, as a resort eases; enforcement of sanitary laws; 
center, of protecting the people sojournin child welfare; foods; hygiene and sanita- 
there, and emphasized the importance of tion; vital statistics; laboratory; education 
public health work In 1880, the first ind publicity; garbage, rubbish, dead ani- 
Board of Health was established, and since mals and stable manure; plumbing; and 
that time Asbury Park has been one of the public platform scales. In the effort to pre- 
leading cities in the state of New Jersey vent the spread of communicable diseases, 
in its public health administration. The we try to locate the source of infection and 


ard of Commis to take such measures as are known to be 


city is governed by a B 





oo 
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effective to prevent their spread. A sep- i t S 
arate card record is kept of each ¢ 21 ( S( 
ported to the department. In c ( ; oa 
with the Board of Education, all child I es and 
attending the public schools are required s, boarding-l est 
be successfully vaccinated upon enterit \ soda { tail 
school, or to produce from a physician S e « ed 
certificate that they have been success t beverage ‘ 
vaccinated within five years, and to be r 
vaccinated at the end of each five y ( 
Each year free vaccination is offered to bm 
children and adults. The Bureau of Heal hav expost 
furnishes for indigent cases vaccinat le st 
against smallpox and typhoid fever; also 
the Schick test and immunization against W ater-Supply and Sewerage 
diphtheria. The Schick test and immuni 
tion against diphtheria is being recon 
mended and urged for all children atter 14 
ing the public schools. Diphther al , 
toxin is provided upon request 

The city owns a municipal hospital eq 
ment consisting of fire-proof buildings 
ern and up-to-date in every respect hird of 1 
persons suffering from scarlet e1 “e 
diphtheria, and smallpox. Only one deatl c I 
has occurred from typhoid fever es 26 ee 
Park since 1913; one death from scar t 
fever since I9I1; eight deaths from dipht!l t} \ ce 
ria in the past ten years; and not nt of eacl ( 
death from malaria has occurrs each ; 
ten years, owing to the fact that As 
Park is free from mosquitoes 

Collection and Removal of Wastes 
Accurate Computation of Infant Mortality , — 
Rate , , 

The infant mortality rate, under one yea , 
per 1,00q reported births for year | \ 
48.5. this rate is as near a tru te a 
we are able to get and includes all birth itt 
of babies that have occurred outside Street nd P , 
Asbury Park whose mothers are resident ’ 


of the city, and also 


babies 


all deaths of 


who have died outside of th 


The total resident death rate for Asbury 1. excepting it 
Park for the year I192I was 13.4 per I,00¢ ’ ee 
The State Bureau of Vital Statistics assist +} of 
us in obtaining these records ‘ ” , 
ed on tl 
Milk and Food Inspection rubbish is 
Strict supervision is maintained over th« bage is di 
milk: supply for the city by inspection of the rubl 
dairies, of tie method of transportation and d for filling 
of the plants in the city, and by frequent 1 of tl 
analyses of samples. About 95 per cent ot ded by the 
all milk consumed in the city is pasteurized removed d 
in thoroughly up-to-date plants, licensed removed once a 


{ T ‘ 
treet < 
fang to | ¢ 
ed tne 
, ‘ 4 F 
nit r ) 1 
notice d 
rom th +e + 
week I He SLrecey 
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Progress vs. Patchwork-—-Economy in 
Small-Town Street Construction 


Proper Choice of Pavement and Intelligent Financing Make Large Economies 


Possible in South Nyack, N. Y. 


By J. J. Dobbin 


Village Clerk, South Nyack, N. Y. 


YOT infrequently a small 
N lage is paying relatively 

annually for the up-keep of its main 

streets which are heavily traveled by trucks 


town or 


large su! 


automobiles and other vehicles, many of 


which do not stop within the 


limits. This type of traffic 


corporate 
wears out the 


macadam or other cheap roads and 


Torces 


exceedingly high maintenance charges on 


the community. 





ed the expenditure of $46,000 for the con- 

ruction of a reinforced concrete roadway 
mn a portion of South Broadway and Pier 
mont Avenue, which form part of the main 
thoroughfare on the west side of the Hud- 
son River which passes through the village 
for about This road is built 24 
feet wide for most of its length and 18 feet 
wide for the remainder, where its width is 
limited by present property 


one mile. 


boundaries. 








PAVER NEARING COMPLETION OF SECOND HALF OF CONCRETE ROAD 


The half of the pavement completed first was used for the storage of aggregate and cement, as a 
satisfactory detour was available 


An interesting example of the way in 
which a village of about 1,800 population, 
with an valuation of $2,100,000, 
is increasing its bonded indebtedness and 
making possible a decrease in taxes at the 
same time, is found in South Nyack, N. Y. 
On March 21, 1922, the taxpayers author- 


a ssessed 





The estimated cost of the new road is 
about $45,000, and for additional paving in 
connection with a state highway, which will 
also go through a portion of the village, 
$5,000 was voted, making a total of $50,000. 
To provide for this bond issue of $50,000, 
25-year 5 per cent serial bonds were sold 
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CONSTRUCTION PICTURES OF SOUTH NYACK’S NEW CONCRETE STREET 


At left, top to bottom, pre-bent reinforcing mat in place; road finished to top of forms; dumping a 

batch; delivering cement on the job. At right, top to bottom, frame for building up reinforcing mat; 

applying belt-finish to road; the mixer skip; screeding the surface of pavement. Center, upper, excavator 
preparing subgrade; lower, baling empty cement sacks 
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on June it 100.667. TI llage is to pay. tr e with the miring of the wagons. The 
So ‘ nt n tl principal of the t falo-Springfield road roller which 
onds together with $2,500 interest on $s first used to break up the pavement 


he first year ng a total first with its scarifer attachment and which also 
ent of $4,500, the interest, of the rooter plows for breaking up the 


cout decreasing each yi There wv ment, came in very handy in hauling 
litt] f ar maintenat cost on th t some of the mired wagons. The 
highway and none on that portior ( tor was also used to push out some 
which \ be construct conjunct tl ns that were mired close to it. 
ith the state highway tl tate mal n the itherly section of South Broadway, 

t ts roads perpetual bout one block was very carefully under- 
or son vears Sout k ha beet 1 ned, as this had always been a wet spot 

er bonds at an annual rate S nch agricultural tile were laid about 2 


$> oy he last of th ewer bond feet below the grade of the finished sub- 


\ 1 1921, and therefore the aver le ind covered with crushed stone \t 
ig¢ early pay ent on the I] ig bond if treet ntersections concrete catch basins 
count in exc yf the ar int paid her e been constructed, connected by pre 
tofore will be only $1,2 fter the ye t concrete butt joint pipe. 
1922 he sum of $1,2 Id inere the preparation of the subgrade a large 
the t rate 6 point I ould increas« 1 er of boulders were removed, as well 
taxe 61 cents on each §$ of assessed many one-man stones. After the com- 
luation, providing it w decided to actu pletion of the drain the subgrade was 
icrea the tax to tal re of this | ed | hand and rolled with the 10-ton 
nd act + This wil bably not 1 a 
ect I the expense tail Constructing the Pavement 
the t ids which . : ved h. truction of the concrete pave- 
mounted to over $4,000 nega for U t wv handled in two strips. A strip 
t tour or five yeat co Be » feet wide was built first from the corner 
eased would take care bon ( nt and Cornelison Avenues to the 
wks go-to ~-p-yep nia Rte ose thern end of the job; the Blaw-Knox 
t e, this $4,00 © ren 1 forms were set well in advance of the 
ement treets Koehring 14-E steam-operated paver, and 
On M 2, after advertising for bi crushed stone and sand were dumped on the 
tl road was let to the Cornelius Var } 


ther section of the subgrade. This left 
mple space for the delivery of cement and 


u he operation of the laborers who used 
740,092.50, plus xt Work was beg vheelbarrows in feeding the mixer. 
bout June I The cor t called tor the The pavement is reinforced with ™%-inch 
construction of a reinforced concrete pave Havemeyer factory-bent steel bars, at the 
ment 7 inches thick, for listance of 3 ite of 65 pounds to 100 square feet of pave 
feet on South Broadway, and 445 feet on ment, The reinforcing is bent so as to hold 
Cornelison Avenue, to a width of 24 feet t at the proper elevation from the sub- 
and for the construction of a pavement I rade. The 12- by 12-foot reinforcing mats 


feet wide and 7 inches thick tor I,315 teet 


,= are assembled on the job. This form of re- 
on Piermont Avenue inforcement has been used with great suc- 
cess by the Delaware State Highway De 

Preparing the Subgrade partment. well known for its concrete road 

Che first work undertaken by the con construction. 
tractor was the excavation of the old bitu Flastite, a pre-molded transverse expan- 
minous macadam pavement on Cornelison ion joint, is used about every 24 feet at 
Avenue and South Broadway, using a Key right angles to the center line and perpen- 
stone excavator. This work progressed dicular to the surface of the pavement. 
are %-inch in width, and are 


; 


verv slowly because of the excessive rat The joints 


fall during the latter part of June and 


July held by placing them against the wooden 
which not only added to the weight of the bulkhead and dropping the concrete in front 


material excavated, but caused considerable f them. After the concrete has hardened 
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on both sides of the joints ( 9 
even with the surface of the 


\ 1] 2 mix of concrete Bituminous Macadam Shoulders 


the specifications calling for a medium n « 

mixture tending to produce a nit tut : 

dense and impervious concrete \s soon a 2to 4 

the section covering one reinfor 9 ed ft rete 1 to tl i 


con ple ted, a heavy screed about 


width is used, operated by two met nous 1 lam sl 
consolidating and contracting the <« 
\fter the concrete has been str tT tl il retained o1 
the screed and sufficient time has ela t finished deptl 
so that no displacement occur 


ment is rolled with a Macor ( th ( Phe rface 


property ol the contractor Ch 1 e! | ted t i temper! 
leng 


slightly over 6 feet in 
in diameter, and weighs a little more tl rate gall 


1 


pounds per foot of length | t h crushed 


If 
i 


ment is rolled continuously from t to fill all the 
side each successive passage Ol h rollet tl I rh] rl L Iie 
overlapping. After the rolling ha 
completed, the pavement is 

belt-finished with an 8-inch belt A 12 \ read to tl ( 
stroke is used, each stroke overlappit th red with 
previous one. The outside edges of tl oth irfa \ 


pavement are rounded t 


with an edging tool. When the 
had taken its initial set, it was s 
marked with a street broom dravy fror f the penet t 
one side of the pavement to th | 
After the final set had taken place, the co1 r tl houldet \ tter , 
crete was covered with a thin layer of soi nd was spread t] t 
to retain the moisture. the final binder 
The first section of the concrete pave Allisos ng 
ment was opened to traffic about twenty nty, N. \ 
days after it was laid Thus a most de oe ind ( 
pendable roadway replaced the old bitu iperintendent « 


minous macadam, which was a series 


Did You Ever Stop to Think- 


That the city that gets the publicity gets here ther 
the business That the city 

That the city that gets the advertising tl etter th 
OTOWS. < 

That advertising a city is a business, no 
child’s play. need 

rhat people will go miles to get to a goo 
live city to trade. That if you don't ge 

That your property will increase in value the trade 
when the outside world knows your city is hat if tl 
wide-awake. hould get 

That people from neighboring cit 


t1eS Wilil vO? tit j 








Developing the Beauty of a Small City 














BOULEVARD CONSTRUCTION ON RESIDENTIAL STREET IN IOWA CITY, IOWA 


Residence property situated on such a street is greatly increased in value as compared to property on 
streets paved from curb to curb 











THE MUNICIPAL OUTDOOR THEATER IN IOWA CITY 


An open-air theater in a city park requires almost no formal treatment. Practically every park affords a 
nook for the staging of a Greek play, a community frolic, or a pageant 
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Remarkable Progress Made on 
Chicago Plan 


HE twelfth annual report for 1921 Ofgs 
the Chicago Plan Commission is a rec-¥ 
ord of continued progress Twelve 
major parts of the Plan of Chicago are nowg 
under way and in various stages of com-J 
pletion. 


tending two-thirds across Chicago 
























northeasterly direction from the wester1 


city limits to Union Park Building 
\ aa 

now being torn down to continue this str« 
108 feet wide, for the three-mile distance: 
from Union Park on the West Side to Li 

In the Plan, the foundation of the street Hjcoln Park at Lake Michigan on the N 

circulatory system is a quadrangle of widei 
streets around the “loop” district, composed 


Court petitions were also filed on 
of Michigan Avenue on the east, Roosevelt 


mother street widenings in the district 

awest of the loop, extending from the Ch 
and South Water Street on the north. Dur 
ing 1921 the Michigan Avenue, Roosevelt 
Road, and Canal Street widenings made 


cago River west to Halsted Street, and f 

SHarrison Street south to Roosevelt Road 
In this area, Clinton, Desplaines, Jeffers 

progress, and a large amount of necessary 
preliminary work in connection with the§ 
South Water Street project was accom-§ 
plished. 


Polk and Taylor Streets are to be widened 
from 40 feet to 8o feet, in order to allow 


fthe district to develop nto a first-cla 


awarehouse and commercial section. 

The Plan of Chicago also proposes the 
creation of great traffic arteries extending 
as major streets north-and-south and east- 
and-west through the city from city limits 
to city limits. Three of these streets on the 
West Side—Western Avenue, Robey Street® 
and Ashland Avenue, all north-and-.9uth{ 
thoroughfares—progressed to the point of] 


The proposed harbors in Lake Calumet 
mand along the shore of Lake Michigan at 
mthe Illinois-Indiana State Line, came a step 
nearer reality with the passage of an ordi 
nance by the Chicago City. Council provid 
ing for the creation of an industrial harbor 

lation by the State Legislatures of Illinois 
having court petitions for their opening,3{.and Indiana providing for a harbor com 
widening and extension filed in the courts #” mission to establish and operate the pro 


in Lake Calumet, and the passage of le 


luring the last year. Construction was * posed “Illiana” transfer harbor at the state 
started on another, Ogden Avenue, which _ line 
to-day is a great diagonal thoroughfare ex-i The [Forest Preserve Commissioner 





= f | 


FIELD MUSEUM, NOW COMPLETED, AND THE NEW ILLINOIS CENTRAL TERMINAL AND 
STADIUM NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION, CHICAGO 
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acquired 3,487 acres during 1921, bringing 


the present total up to 21,516 acres; and a 


tart was made upon the project of estab- 


lishing a zoo in the forest preserves near 
Riverside, along the Desplaines River, ten 
or twelve miles west of Chicago. The 
County Board continue developing good 
roads, connecting Chicago with the pre- 


serves and with suburban vil- 


1 


lages, and connecting the various preserves 


surrounding 


Good progress was made in carrying on 
the lake front park development, and piling 
was driven in the shallow water along the 
hore of Lake Michigan to start the creation 
of what will ultimately be 1,138 acres of 
park lands, for from 
Grant Park in the center of the city to Jack- 
son Park on the south side. Necessary pre- 


extending five miles 


liminaries in connection with the extension 
of Grand Boulevard northward by means of 
South Park Avenue to 108 feet 
were successfully conducted. In the Plan 
of Chicago it is proposed to establish a con- 
nection the north and the 


side boulevard and park systems by con- 


widening 


~ 


between south 
structing a bridge across the mouth of the 
Chicago River, connecting Grant Park with 
the Municipal Pier, Lake Shore Drive and 
Lincoln Park. 

The Illinois Central Railroad Company 
started initial technical work looking to the 
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electrification of its facilities and the con- 
struction of its new depot fronting upon 
Grant Park at Roosevelt Road, the southern 
boundary of the traffic quadrangle encircling 
the heart of the city. The total estimated 
cost of this terminal improvement is $88,- 
On Canal Street, the western 
boundary of the quadrangle, the Union Sta- 
tion group of roads is remodeling its facili- 
ties and erecting its new depot, at an esti- 


000,000. 


mated cost of $75,000,000. 

Other miscellaneous activities carried for- 
ward last year by the Chicago Plan Com- 
Charles H. Wacker is 
Chairman, included a study of the Pershing 
Road improvement, an important east-and- 
west thoroughfare four miles south of the 
loop; the suggestion of changes that will 
save the city of Chicago $2,000,000 in con- 
nection with the new Cicero Avenue bridge 
across the Sanitary Canal, six miles west 
of the loop; the Indiana Avenue widening, 
creating a new entrance into the loop from 
the south; the 22nd Street widening, an 
important east-and-west traffic 
miles south of the loop; and other projects; 


mission, of which 


artery two 
as well as full cooperation with the Chi- 
cago Zoning Commission; the delivering of 
forty illustrated Chicago Plan lectures; and 
the distribution of more than a quarter-mil- 


lion pieces of Chicago Plan literature. 


TYPE OF FRENCH DEVELOPMENT, 


THE FRENCH IN REBUILDING THE DEVASTATED AREAS 


= Lf JSF 
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Research and the Increased Functions 
of City Government 


By Lent D. Upson 


Director, Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research, Inc. 


HE former mayor of one of America’s 
largest cities was protestin 
proposed expenditures for public put 
“I belong to the period 
of economy in government, sanity in public 


poses. He said: 


expenditures, prudence in city adventures 
and safety for the home, industry, and the 
future prosperity of the city.” There was 
such a time in every great community, when 
city activities were few, operating expenses 
were low, and the public debt was small 
Such a time for Detroit may have been 


in 1874, when the city closed its first half 
century as a corporation. In that year, 


the then city of 100,000 people collected a 
million dollars in taxes for the conduct of 33 
public activities. There were no telephones 
auto trucks, germ theories of disease 
psychopathic clinics, aviation fields, sewag« 
disposal plants, safety engineers, platoon 
schools, and streets with 12-inch founda 
tions. The city government was a rather 
simple and inexpensive affair, doing pretty 
much as cities were doing a century, or 
perhaps even ten centuries, before. 

But the last fifty years have told a differ- 
ent story ® Scientific discoveries have made 
the modern city necessary and possible. To 
work in great factories, .men must live in 


congested areas. This congestion of popu- 


lation has created new needs—traffic con 
trol, street widening, ample fire protection 
additional police, better street lighting, and 
adequate water-supply. Higher standards 
of living have compelled the maintenance of 
parks, boulevards and museums, increased 
educational facilities, libraries, and con 
certs. Increasing humanitarianism has 
prompted the establishment of playgrounds, 
better prisons, care of the sick, and many 
activities unknown to citizens and officials 
of a generation ago. Scient'fic development 
has compelled the technical and expensive 
administration of old activities, particularly 
relating to public health, water-supply, and 
the disposal of wastes. Moreover, educa- 


tion no longer consists of the three R’s. 


The Great Cost of City Government 


lt consequence the per capit st 
ernment in large cities has q 

blic debts have multiplied City 
ment, formerly simple and cheap, has nec¢ 

erown tech ical and costly Ch 

( Sa great business corp tion, « ) 
ing thousands of met é ( 

ist properties equipment ind SUPDII¢ 
orrowing large sums on its credit 

iging in extensive | ness for the 
of the community. It stimulates 
ind industry idministers char 
the sick; protects the well; provides r 


reation; preserves life and propert 


So the old French cit f Det 
cl inged lo-dav its pop tion 
P 11 » 
10on and it collects 940,000,000 a y¢ 
taxes to conduct Id4 activities Ha tl 


technique of its government and workal 
democracy kept pace with this treme 
growth? Obviously not—for tl 


other community. 


I ffect ve democracy is not somethir 9 
a day or of a veneration A civic ¢ 
scrence equal to modern civic problems must 


be de veloped within the schools and in t 
gradual appreciation by mankind that wealth 
and leadership owe a responsibility t 

community, the paying of which is receipted 


in unmeasurable satisfaction 


Citizen Interest Essential 


Rut techniaue in government in part 
obtainable quickly, though not by individual 
citizen action. To keep in touch with the 
public servants responsible for each 





lic activity, to know how dol 
lar is obtained and spent, ge the 
effectiveness with which « il t 

is performed, is more thar itize 
can undertake. Yet effect nment 
cannot result unless the public can criticise 


from facts rather than from misinformation 
and will help officials change unde 


f 
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Bate : 


recomputed on the basic of 100 % of the sctual valuation, 
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TABLE SHOWING POPULATION, ASS? 
TAX LEVY, PE- CAPITA TAX. WST D 
tres 








1856 to 


the assessments and tex rates prior to 1676 have 


f uniform comparison, 
eapates onthe be ° in place of the legal 30 & basis 





























Note : Prior to 1916 gross water debt wao used. 
Assecze4 Tex Ser ver 
Year Population Sabeotion Rate Tax Levy — Bet Debt — : 
1921 942,373 | g 1,853,196,420 | $ 21.67 | 9 40,164,706 | 8 42.62 | 8 66,753,429 | $ 93.06 
1920 993,739 1,698, 006,730 20.66 36, 066, 358 36.31 36,616,286 36.85 
1919 950,000 1,374, 532,330 16.55 26,601,273 26.64 26,674,708 28.29 
1918 0,000 1,235, 524,220 17.89 22,010,134 24.35 21,946,727 24.38 
1917 620,776 1,174,517, 900 13.80 16,218,778 19.67 20,104,791 24.61 4 
1916 734, 562 731,991, 960 18.52 13,494,144 18.49 18,164,663 24.73 
1916 676,746 654,382,950 23.64 15,106,167 19.31 16,442,939 24.24 
1914 695,000 621,295,600 19.69 10,267,999 17.25 is: 165,293 25.48 
1913 567,920 466,763,120 20.29 9,677,183 17.31 9,602,261 17.26 
1912 636,139 452,266,100 19.93 9,014,654 16.61 8,121,068 16.14 
1911 499,030 402 ,652,210 18.15 7,311,161 14.65 8,266,556 16.565 
1910 465,766 372,070,960 18,37 6, 637 , 638 14.68 8,030,924 17.25 
1909 440,412 360,269,910 18.07 6,329' 536 14.37 7,778,168 17.65 
1908 426,592 339,217,690 16.34 5,204,001 12.19 6,554,021 16.38 
1907 404,762 335,997,380 18.46 4,996,786 12.34 6,161,972 16.30 
1906 377,208 306,656,900 14.72 4,317,507 11.45 6,814, 16.41 
1905 369,605 287,268,670 14.70 4,051,363 10.97 6,221,266 14.12 
1904 363,238 277,962,370 15.33 4,083,401 11.56 6,047,360 14.27 | 
1903 339, 550 271,868,920 16.67 4,270,393 12.69 4,993,330 14.71 | 
1902 326,178 249,603,720 17.29 4,131,603 12.67 4,772,764 14.64 | 
1901 313,686 247,248, 600 16.70 3,777,426 12.03 4,612,090 14.70 
1900 265,704 244,371,550 15.40 3,662,678 12.62 4,614,190 16.78 
1899 276,000 216,971,000 16.33 3,614,092 12.78 4,346,401 15.80 
1898 268,000 207 636, 860 16.99 3,304,247 12.32 4,396,655 16.40 
1897 260,000 206, 825, 670 17.68 3,640,678 14.00 4,539,723 17.46 
1896 253,000 209° 642,100 16.59 3,263,301 12.86 4,668,483 18.51 
1695 245,000 209, 586,330 15.70 3,261,449 13.40 4,801,796 19.60 
18694 237,798 209,161,220 15.77 3,265,162 13,62 4,569,294 19.16 
1693 228,000 199,679,210 15.16 3,016,618 13.23 3,277, 14.36 
1692 220,000 164,927,130 16.63 3,062,949 13.92 3,192,963 14.61 
1691 213,000 176,450,310 16.78 2,934,665 13.77 2,368, 11.12 
1690 206,876 161,628,570 15.73 2,546,327 12.36 2,169,226 10.40 
1689 1956, 000 166,605,790 14.29 2,236,464 11.46 1,990,024 10.21 
1688 178, 000 152,299,140 13.10 1,995,003 11.21 2,018,624 11.33 
1887 164,000 142,407,880 12.04 1,714,431 10.45 1,853,015 11.30 
1886 162,000 133,448,580 10, 62 1,444,215 9.50 1,486,490 9.77 
1685 142,000 116,249,945 10.77 1,252,343 8.62 1,462,262 10.30 
1664 132,956 110,721,996 11.44 1,326,600 9.98 1,590,706 11.98 
1883 126, 000 105,910,924 10.88 1,199,244 9.36 1,798,232 14.05 
1682 | 124,000 94,891,107 12.09 1,194,108 9.64 2,107,817 17.00 
1661 120,000 67, 629,695 11.36 995,448 6.29 2,264,958 16.86 
1880 116,340 84,363,790 11.83 1,004 ,636 8.60 2,431,772 20.90 
1879 113,000 63,198,040 10.90 907,428 8.03 2,221,562 19.68 , 
18768 110,000 87,665,665 9.03 794,009 7.22 2,327,543 |@ 21.16 
4837 107, 000 93,709,375 9.49 660,990 8.23 2,430, 22.72 
1876 105, 000 94, 570, 905 10.27 971,929 9.25 2, s 23.27 
1675 103, 000 92:482/100 11.9% 1,104,515 10.72 2,510,614 24.35 
1874 101,255 91,443,233 10. 85 992,515 9.80 2,208,265 21.80 
1673 95,000 90, 306,463 9.70 876,696 9.22 1,778,647 18.72 
1672 89, 000 78,716,913 9.98 765,248 8.82 1,677,485 18.865 M4 
1671 64,000 74,509,303 12.32 918,207 10.93 1,640,128 19.62 
1870 79,603 78,677,763 9.03 710,661 8.93 1,517,031 19.06 
1869 75,000 76,456,510 9.34 713,098 9.51 366,7 18.22 
18668 70,000 68,014,236 7.25 492,766 7.04 1,150,707 16.44 
1867 66,000 77,656,140 6.06 470,839 7.24 1,129,324 17.37 
1866 61,000 71,246,430 6.71 396,676 6.60 1,026,963 16.83 
1865 67,000 66,616,100 5.44 363,400 6.37 1,070,632 18.78 f . 
1864 63,16v 61,311,473 4.79 293,761 6.62 942,019 17.71 
1863 61,000 56,739,913 4.32 245,057 4.81 937,160 16.37 
1862 49,000 62,708,693 3.76 198,176 4.04 408 18.99 
18661 47,000 50,294,196 3.79 192,923 4.11 947,000 20.14 
1860 45,619 64,046,310 3.80 205,446 4.54 964,646 20.92 
1659 44,800 52,655,033 3.94 207,179 4.63 912,929 20.39 
1668 44,000 54,698,903 3.70 201,748 4.58 926,070 21.06 " 
1857 43,300 49,154,593 3.41 167,880 3.68 785,860 18.16 
1656 42,700 46. aes, 610 3.69 164, 543 3.85 799,587 18.71 








conditions. 














DETROIT’S GROWTH IN POPULATION AND MUNICIPAL UNDERTAKINGS 


Intelligent citizen criticism and 


usually eager to perform their work well. 


cooperation is the underlying theory upon 
which effective popular government is based. 
Public officers and their employees are 


They desire to plan ahead to meet future 
public needs, and are willing to adopt new 
methods of operation in their departments 
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if those methods will let them do their work \nd these “other lines” t hich tec 
better. When such improvements are not issistance can! 9 
made, it is frequently because such officers perience has convinced 
are too busy with daily routine to discover that citizen research is helpful and sl i 
and install changes in procedure which will ed Taxation has convinces ¢ 
mean greater economy and efficiency. Even citizens generally that it 
if contemplated, changes of long-established official representatives “sitting 
methods are sometimes politically unaccept- hall steps.” But ne cia 
able and cannot be made without public sup s realize fully as vet the 
port. Plans cannot be materialized with earch in public ad t1 
out citizen interest important functions in governm«e 
Governmental research is an instrument hout advantages of real experim« 
for organizing and for applying that citi Where is thet 1 group with 
zen interest. It means collecting the facts finances and personn 
concerning city operations, with recom to the science of policing, crime pri 
mendations for improvement, and placing ourt procedure, prosecution, street 
such facts and recommendations before of ing, snow removal, garbage di 
ficials ; stimulating citizen concern in futurs he American Telephone and eg! 
city developments; and, finally, laying the Company is said to employ 2 
facts of government before the public, when vorking continuously seeking n¢ 
a definite end will be served by so doing. that we may have better telepl 
The idea of organized citizen cooperation ntrast, consider the few 
with public officials through fact-finding in dollars that are seeking 
place of fault-finding is not new. Condi way new d es that we may have bett 
tions of the past ten years, however, have government. The sporadic effort 


changed an emphasis from “lower taxes” ent citizen agencies are largely engaged 








to “getting the most for the money,” in in applying the old rather than in d 
order that otherwise neglected requirements ng and publishing the ne 
may be met. But let us consider a single city as a1 
But such cooperation must offer critical example—say Detroit. In less than 75 yea 
study and constructive planning in place the number of city activities has increased 
of criticism. It involves a study of condi 368 per cent; population has increased 2,225 
tions, with suggestions for improvement, per cent: assessed wealth has increased 2 
made to the official concerned and not to 941 per cent, and the tax burden ha 
the press. In a carefully prepared report creased 24,142 per cent. Seventy-five yeat 
on any subject, questions of fact need not, is a long lifetime Twenty years would 
and shouid not, be matters of difference. take us back within the memory of most 
Deductions from facts, however, are easily ind to the beginning of modern things 
matters of personal opinion. In reports Within this time, since 1go0, these increas¢ 
dealing with important and technical sub have been: activities, 125 per cent; popula 
jects, the opportunity for such differences tion, 250 per cent; assessed wealth, 660 pet 
of opinion must be clearly recognized and _ cent; and taxation, 1,000 per cent. 
every effort made to avoid categorical solu From such evidence, the present May 
tions of the questions raised. Rather, the of Detroit is credited with the remark t 
effort should be made to indicate conditions present city government must get 
and problems and suggest solutions which money and more brains.” “Mor 
have proved successful in communities of cannot mean just individual 
similar size and conditions. rather correlated, intelligent effort to 
better methods of conducting 
Intelligent Investigation Needed ness, and the making of these methods a 
Nor can such cooperation make preten ible to every city. 
sion of being competent to cover all the GROWTH OF MUNICIPAL ACTIVITII 
technical lines of city endeavor. It can DETROIT 
offer technical experience in certain lines, ,,Priep te. arti * 
secure special advice in other lines, and Legislative Ne ng 
frankly admit inability to help in others Legal Municipal Court 
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American Education Week, December 3-9 











O focus the attention of the American Uree ers of all den t S ! 
; . : : n the s f education, S y lecembe 
people on their educational needs, the 
‘ T r Mavor ¢t s r lamat 
week Deginning December 2 has been © this week os Ame ei .t Wad a r 
et asic s American Education Week |! : t I si t operate 
rege the news per t give s r s e 
| 5 7 
1 oInt committee ot the National Education t ed itional matters, articles, editorials, and news 
Association and of the American Legior , Pan es8 ' ae 
{ ree e merchants to use window displays at 
. : ' 
This committee, in cooperation with the e . Urge tl t é . 
5 > , . P as ssible te utters of edux i heir 
U. S. Bureau of Education, has issued a ney . oattenmietinee 
‘ 1 n ng t ters ¢ f h clides 
program for each day of the week under _ Ask the ep © theate 
| g . the screen urging the € ie to s the s 
the following headings nd study ¢ tional questions 
6. Have speakers at all public meetings held that 
our i For God ! ntry week talk a few minutes on the necessity f educatic 
Monday American Citize Day 7 Cooperate with the educational officials and other 
; ) = lg 
luesday—Patr “oe : : ‘ patriotic, civi and fraternal organizations ' 
We sca Sy heacl Da 8 Advertise rican Education Week on letter 
I $ Illiteracy oad enve 
Fr } ty f @) ty 


Saturday—Physical Educational Day The complete program and other pub- 
The following suggestions are offered to licity aids may be secured from the Na- 
ers of commerce and other cooperat tional Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, Washington, D. C. 


ing agencies 











The Development of Street Lighting 
in 1922 


Report of Committee on Street Lighting. American 





Society for Municipal 
Improvements 


























NEW 2,500-candle-powe (25,0 have been replac« 
lumen) gas-filled incandescent lan ( candesce 
of the 20 ampere series type ha i! ndesce ia 
been developed and placed on the market compiete range o! 
This new lamp is the most powerful light power, interchang 
source that has ever been made available ind adapted for us« 
commercially for the lighting of streets. It nterns, globe 
is particularly adapted to business street Way, thoroughfare 
lighting in those cities where it is desired treet, and highway lightir 
to use especially high levels of lighting in ere is ery yt 
important, congested districts Previously he e of la ge 
the strongest illuminant available in the who have studi 
series-type gas-filled tungsten lamp was on lluminating efficiencies 
of 1,500-candle-power (15,000-lumet [he that 100 candle-power is the 
2,500-candle-power lamp makes it possible, size that it is e 
therefore, to obtain nearly twice as much lighting. Th ( 
light from a single incandescent light power which are in use under 
source as has been obtained heretofore some of the older treet o 
The old-style less efficient arcs have not only operate é 
practically disappeared from use. They iy ine 
= 
’ 
' 
1 
: 
i 
it 
Wi 
6 N 
{ 
g 
soe nd dome refr 
EXHIBIT OF EIGHTEEN LIGHTING STANDARDS AND GLOBES . 1 The P 


AT NELA PARK, CLEVELAND lamp is set 15 feet g 
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portion of the annual street lighting cost to 
much as_ three- 
fourths of the total expenditure) is 
up of fixed charges on the installation, and 


the city (sometimes as 


made 


only a relatively small part of the expendi 


ture goes for the production of light 


Particularly where ornamental equipment is 
where the investment cost is 
ly high per lamp, there is a 


that the 2-0-candle 


installed and 

there fore fair 
growing conviction 
] 


power lamp is the minimum economical 
size to be used in designing a new installa 
tion However, very effective systems 
using lower candle-power lamps are being 


installed. 

Ornamental street lighting equipment is 
rapidly beeoming the standard, not only for 
and parks, but 
and residential streets 
While, 


ove rhe ad 


business districts also 
for thoroughfare ~ 
throughout the area of the 
of course, in many 


wooden-pole mast-arm or the 


city. 
cities the 
center sus- 
pension is still being retained, this type of 
construction is coming to be regarded some 
what as a temporary or emergency measure 
which until arrangements can be 
made for suitable ornamental lighting. 

It is noted that a very large number of 


serves 


real estate 
lighted by 
spaced before the lots are placed on sale. 
This is unquestionably a desirable practice, 
for not only are the 


new subdivisions are being 


ornamental standards properly 


property values in 
creased by the absence of unsightly wooden 
pole constructions on the streets, but it is 
also true that the underground circuit con- 
struction, erection of posts, etc., can usually 
be handled much more economically before 
the streets have been paved, and before 
concrete drives have been put in, than after- 
wards. 

One reason for the growing popularity 
of ornamental equipments for thoroughfare 
and residence streets has been the develop- 
ment of units which the efficiency 
characteristic of well-designed: overhead 
pendent utilitarian units. Thus, in addition 
to the familiar opal globe, there are now 
a number of carefully worked 
out refracting and reflecting units, varied 
in contour and suitable for 
both upright and bracket mounting, which 
give a materially increased utilization of 
light on the street surface. 


retain 


available 


appearance, 


Some New Installations 
There have been many important exten- 
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sions and improvements in the lighting of 
different cities during the past year, too 
many, in fact, to be individually discussed. 
\mong these a notable installation utiliz- 
ing a new equipment combining efficiency 
and good appearance is that in East Cleve 
land, Ohio, wherein a refractor lantern with 
a rippled enclosing globe is mounted on a 
4'4-foot bracket 16 feet above the street 
for the residential districts. On the 
thoroughfares, 400- to 1,000 candle-power 
lamps in similar units of larger size are 
used, with a mounting height of 20 feet and 
a bracket 6 feet in length. 
of this 
multiple lamps 


\ novel feature 
is the use of 150-watt 
200 candle-power) in the 
residence districts, supplied from under- 
ground circuits brought out along the side 
lot lines. By this means the lamps are fur- 
nished with current from the regular 115 
volt house-lighting circuits without 
arate distribution. They are turned on and 
off by automatic switches located in each 
block. 

The entire city of Kansas City, Mo., is 
being relighted by ornamental units con- 
taining 400- and 600-candle-power Mazda 
lamps in rippled diffusing globes. The in 
stallation is expected to total 10,000 units 
Ornamental trolley pole brackets 
are used in the main 
Ornamental posts evenly spaced are in- 
stalled for all other streets. 

In St. Paul, Minn., Summit Avenue, a 
well-kept residential boulevard, was lighted 
by a new system consisting of 400 orna- 
mental refractor lantern standards with 
400-candle-power incandescent lamps spaced 
approximately 120 feet apart. 

Mandan, N. Dak., a city of 4,336 people, 
installed a new ornamental system of 447 
standards—one lamp standard for every ten 
persons. 

There has been growing interest in the 
subject of lighting of highways between 
cities during the past year, stimulated by a 
desire to increase the safety of night driv- 
ing on these thoroughfares. One special 
equipment which has been developed for 
this purpose consists of a double set of 
parabolic reflectors which confine the light 
to the roadway. Favorable comments have 
been made upon a number of installations 
of these units mounted from 30 to 35 feet 
above the road and spaced from 300 to 500 
feet apart. One result of the development 


installation 


Sep- 


or more. 


business section. 
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ident, the percentage of night 
1 rgeable to the lack of light is 
t run as high as so per cent On 
the case of those dis 
fairly high levels of artificial 
o are provided by so-called 
stems, the percentage of night 
he dat t I I hargeable to lack of illumination 
e fairly low 
ent to emphasize that while 
é nditures for higher levels of 
d it De! bef t tif treet illumination may be amply 
A me S ( n accident prevention meas 
me * News t » easily be justified when 
ent of the street traff lent tect on the reduction of crime is taken 
t ht bl t ] ition For example a recent 
it to tl y crimes occurring the down- 
( tat cl 1 rm trict of Cleveland indicated that the 
this « ( tely $54 tallation of the White Way lighting sys 
tl 1 1] credited with a decrease of 4! 
‘ ‘ he ount of crime on those 
, ( { eets as compared with the re 
C ‘ ; e cit) 
tl ted out that n the past there has been a wide diversity 
the f e of ( ent was very co! n practise as to the illumination of streets 
ervative in evaluating the usefuln of t] same character and importance in 
lt tion in pre til iccident tor rent municipalities. These variations 
matter of fact, tl treets of all th been due in part to differences in local 
ties covered in tl rvey were illu niot to the requirements to be ful- 
| ht by ligl 1 f 1, but in many cases the extent of avail- 
rees of effectiven According to tl e funds has been the important govern- 
rve referred t dividual t With more evidence as to the 
t need for better street lighti1 rea f street lighting, not only from 
I , 
CP. 2 
] ‘ 
Art e Lengt! 
S F ernest 
1 g 0-100 
: l 
Pr 1 1 
Staggere 5 
I el on sid 
| stag 1-4 
S Cine 
( One side l 
s Parall 10 
( Staggere 
] lel or e side 1 
| St gered 1 
. { One sice l 
rR f 80-1 Parallel 0 
( Staggered r 
t Par t s 1 
) Staggered r l 
rv One sid 1 
& Parallel r stage 1 
revered t 1 
Re ent 14 ] 0 Staggered e side 1-2 
Alleys l 16-20 0-4 One side , 


Highways ‘ 35 300-600 One side y%1 
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and commercial advant 
the standpoint of accident 
vention, there appears to be a 


e different classes I treet t ‘ 


f . 


page 414 has been 
to indicate the desirable range 
resent conditions 

The committee recognizes that tl 
candle-powe1 lamps have t plac 
lential sections, on narrow street 
parkways, in parks, in alleys and « 


.s 
uutiving streets, 


Character of Construction : sta 

Varying types of ornamental e ment ti roved t lig 
ire suited for the different classes of street t pl 
For business streets the upright 
with a single lamp is most common, tl or] 
rnamental trolley pole brackets 
used For intensive or White Way oht oht 
ing with 3,600- to 5,000-candle-powet 
standard, two light or three-] oht unit { 
have been adopted. For thoroughfar« 
boulevards, parks, and residential streets ract to hav 
both ornamental bracket standards and u treet lighting ba na fixe 
right standards are common. In some it ) per year hi lud 
stances ornamental brackets aré ittached r ¢ urryit e charg 
to trolley pol s or to other poles alread n 
place. The preference is for underground nan¢ However, in the case of WI 
wiring, though some ornamental poles can lighting, on a nt of th t ' 
be successfully adapted to use overhead ent necessat t ( 
wiring. For outlying districts, alleys, an led 
highways, underground wiring is seldor 
practical. nd mainte 

The experience of a number of munic ime practise 
palities that have improved their lighting yr in ti c 
throughout the city to bring it into lin rnamental inst tions aré 
with modern standards indicates that thi he entire 
can he done effectively at the modest cost point out that the mui il 
of from $1.50 to $2.50 annually per capita rrangement, has 
In imost cases the latter figure ike the selection of at 
possible the installation of an ornamental tandards and lamp « pment 
system throughout the city. In a compr: d at the same ti i 
hensive survey recently reported, the high ecure favorabl 
est expenditure in any city was $4.81 pet ration of the syste 
capita per vear. It should be pointed out s not faced with the necessity 
however, that comparisons of cost on a pet ing the investment dut i relat 
capita basis are likely to be misleading, sinc contract period 
there are such great variations in miles of This street lighting re} 
paved street per thousand of populatior by C. W. Koiner, City Manager 
Street length as a basis of computation in lif.: Earl A. Anderson, III 
troduces other variables depending upon th« gineer, National Lamp Works 
arrangements of intersections, width of Ohio, and Ralpl nsfeld 
streets, amount of foliage, character of pav- Division of Lighting, St. Loui 
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How Much Park Space Has Your City? 





ACRES of PUBLIC PARKS WITHIW INCORPORATED LIMITS 
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AREA POPULATION PARK AREAS PARNS, EACLUSIVE OF Ter: 
DIAGRAM 
SHOWING 
RELATION OF PARKS AND POPULATION 
iN 
NEW YORK AND ENVIRONS 
ise2 more 


Porks of /ess thon 
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This diagram showing park statistics is one of a large number prepared for the Committee on the Plan 
of New York and Its Environs, through the Physical Survey, under the direction of Nelson P. Lewis 
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Forward Steps 
Manicipal Affairs 


























i dahon - J 
-s — iries in depth from 7 feet 1 2 feet 
Recreation \djoining the main pool is a wading pool 12 
by 75 feet, and beyond it is a sand-pit of 
Departiments | °°, 80% 
| ol the wading pool and sand-pit for the 
convenience of mothers or nurses who have 
A Citizen’s Gift to the Children of His their charges at the pool. These pergolas 
City are 50 by 12 feet and they have been 
GraNnD JuNctTIoN, CoLo.—Cooperation be- vided with seats for the comfort of the on 
tween a public-spirited merchant, W. J. lookers. Two shower rooms, Io by 12 feet 
Moyer, with City Manager George Garrett are provided, and there are 60 dressing 
and the city councilmen, has givento Grand rooms, 3 by 5 feet 4 inches. The pool has 
function a municipal swimming pool that proved to be so popular that the capacity 
has filled a long-felt need through the hot of the dressing-rooms has been taxe 
summer just ended. inany days this summet 
Mr. Moyer, who is childless, desired to The pool and its auxiliary features were 
give to the children of the city a gift that presented to the city by Mr. and Mrs. Moyer 
would show his interest in them, and asked with the proviso that on at least two days 
his nephew, William Weiser, President of of each week they are to be free to children 
the Grand Valley National Bank, to name under 16. An ordinance was passed by the 
the form of the gift. The nephew, remem- City Council, and later on the charter will 
bering a boyhood spent in a community be so amended as to provide for making this 
where the only swimming possible was in a permanent feature. 
irrigating ditches, suggested a concrete An administration building of frame and 
swimming pool, and Mr. Moyer accordingly stucco contains rest rooms for women and 
appropriated funds and secured designs for men, offices where tickets, bathing s and 
a pool that is modern in every respect towels are obtained, and a large refresh 
The pool itself is of reinforced concrete, ment room where ice cream and soit drinks 
and its value to the community can be are served. The city refused to give out a 
judged from its thoroughly adequate dimen concession for refreshment privileges, pre- 
- sions. The main pool is 100 by 75 feet. It ferring to use whatever profit there might 
[ ees ee a | 
| 
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a 


WYN, 


a 








GRAND JUNCTION’S NEW MUNICIPAL SWIMMING POOL, THE GIFT OF A 
PUBLIC-SPIRITED CITIZEN 


DN A cp titan 
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EN ROUTE TO OAKLAND’S MUNICIPAL RECREATION CAMP 


A party pausing at one of the stopping-places on the 150-mile trip 


extension and maintenance of the 
A substantial profit has 
lized already, and it is the hope that, 
I Cavy 


free to children, 


even allowing for the patronage on 


the days when the pool 
there will be a profit that will permit of 
added equipment as it is needed. 
rhe total 
rt of this sum being given by Mr. 
and Mrs. taken from 
the city park funds The pool was dedi- 
cated on June 8, 
crowds ever gathered together in the city 
present at the exercises, which were also at- 
Shoup and other 


cost of the pool was about $3 - 


Moyer and the rest 


with one of the largest 


tended by Governor 


notables of the state 
MERLE McCLINTOCK 


Oakland’s Municipal Recreation 
Camp 

OAKLAND, CAtir.—The Oakland munici- 
pal recreation camp may become the model 
for the nation as well as for other munici- 
palities, according to Stephen H. Mather, 
Director of National Parks, who was a 
visitor to this forest camp recently. It is 
situated in the Sierra Nevada Mountains, 


in Stanislaus County, on the Tuolumne 
River, 152 miles from the city of Oakland 
and 3,500 feet above sea-level. 

The camp is for the benefit of permanent 


residents of Oakland or who 


taxes on Oakland property. 


those pay 
It is divided 


into three sections: one for the children, 
where boy and girl groups alternate in 


periods of two weeks each; one for adults, 
where families may remain for any length 
of time; and another section for automo- 
bile parties furnishing their own transpor- 
tation and equipment. 

The board, including tent accommoda- 
tions, is $6 per week for grown-ups and $5 
for children under twelve. The 
prepared by a competent chef and is well 
cooked and wholesome. Each person gives 
an hour’s service a day toward the camp 
duties, the boys bringing in the supply of 
wood, and the girls taking turns at wash- 
The tents are provided with 
clean individual cots and mattresses, but 
the campers furnish their own blankets. 
The sanitary facilities are according to 
specifications of the U. S. Forest Service. 

The fishing is fine, and there are several 
bathing pools of various depths. A number 
of interesting side trips can be taken from 
the main camp. Among them is a trip of 
ten miles to the Hetch Hetchy Valley, where 
development work is in progress on the 
water project of the Hetch Hetchy reser- 
voir for the city of San Francisco. This, 


food is 


ing the dishes. 
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when completed, will give a water-supply 
for 4,000,000 people. 

The site for the camp was given to the 
Recreation Department of Oakland by the 
United States Forest Service 
is operated on a cost basis. 


The camp 


During 1922, 
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about 3,200 persons were accommodated 
during the 17 weeks the camp was in 
progress, 
JAY B. NASH, 
Superintendent of Recreat 
A Community Building in a South 


Dakota City 

MitcHert, S. Dak.—When the new Corn 
Palace was planned for the city of Mitchell, 
the builders dedicated it not only to the 
annual exhibition of grain and corn, but 
also to the needs of the community. It is 
reputed to be one of the finest municipal 
auditoriums in any small city in the United 
States. 

The building has a seating capacity of 
from 4,000 to 4,500, a large stage, a floor 
suitable for dancing, a balcony on three 
sides, and places for booths. It was opened 
for the first time during Corn Palace Week 
in September, 1921. Since then it 
served various community interests. 


has 
Sou- 


sa’s Band played on its stage in November; 
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crow ded 


Governor McMaster spoke to a 
house on Armistice Day; a week of com- 
munity activity kept the Corn Palace open 
day and evening during the Christmas holi 
days; Governor Allen of Kansas spoke ther« 
in April. The largest gathering in the new 
building during the first 
Mitchell April 20, 21 
and 22. 


The building is of brick, each side carry 


was 
Automobile 


probal ly 


Show, 


ing set-in panels in which decorations are 
placed. The decorative scheme shown 
the accompanying photograph is that of 


disarmament. The central panel shows the 


dome of the ( apitol at Washingt yn Ur 
either side, Miss America is seen laying 
down the sword; and all the other panels 
show the nations of the earth moving to 


wards Washington to join in the disarma 
ment program. 
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G 
ity /Yanagers 
City Purchases “Success Talks” for 

Empioyees 

SALINA, Kans.—An interesting innova- 
tion in building up a cooperative spirit 
among municipal employees has been tried 
out in Salina. The city has purchased from 
Stevens-Davis and Company of Chicago a 
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MITCHELL’S CORN PALACE, A NOVEL MUNICIPAL BUILDING AND AUDITORIUM 
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WORKING FOR BETTER SCHOOLS 
A few of the children who helped put across the Los Angeles $17,400,000 bond issue 
eric oO! Success Tall \\ h have been ES 
sed extensively by the larger corporations | I \opartments 
to promote a cordial t ot cooperatior 
, For tl of Fducation 
mong their employee gro or the same Cc 10 
reason, the city has intr ced these “Suc 
cess Talks Phey ine le such statements 7 
s the following $17,400,000 for Los Angeles Schools 
a ai a Los ANGELEs, CaLtF.—A landslide vote 
there is to do to make t who does that 
| } j } ~¢ in tavor of! the Los Angeles school bond 
work an expert in his To be expert Ts : 
means to do the work hand the very best ssue of $17,400,000 was cast on June 6, 
that it can be don 1922. Following a spirited, and in some 
0 ™ ‘ 
We feel that we are getting as a r respects a spectacular, city-wide campaign 
ry] lid a nd cooneration fror , : ; ‘ ; i 
splendid service and cooperation 11 of appeal and education in which thousands 
lo vt " nit ~ha ¢ c Nice ‘ . 
employee We purcha these “Su of school children took part, an overwhelm- 
by tl - the ¢ being very mod iS a ¢ 
lalks” by the year, the ~ng Vel ;, ng majority of 15 to 1 in favor of greater 
‘ ‘ \ copy of each week ta x school facilities was registered. ‘ 
~} Pay he s} tw inicipal 1 ' . 
to each r the Ixty municipal The school bond issue enables the school 
plovees Fach month the is a rousing 


good meeting at which each 
1 
i 


taken up and disc 


ussed from the standpoint 


1e city At these municipal meetin 


authorities to construct four new high 


schools and four new junior schools, make 


of the talks is 
extensive additions to 25 senior and junior 


high schools, build or make additions to 97 


scitamet Ttetenes mon Gf Sellen: allen 

prominent busine ht — elementary schools, and purchase a large 
} itv nplovees ul ‘omments . hm i ma . 

aS ay es It comment number of school sites. The Board of 

the meetings in general, seem to be much 


appre ciated 


4 


Education plans to spend approximately 
$5,000,000 of the combined elementary and 


City Manag high school issues within a year after the 
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initial bonds are sold, and $5,000,000 a year 


thereafter. ) 


The bond issue of $17,400,000 was deter- 


n ined upon after an exhaustive survey ot! 
of the The 


showed an astounding condition of 


the entire school district city 
survey 
such rapid growth in the school population 
that 


, 
conduct 


virtually all schools were required to 
half-day and 
makeshifts, such as 


sessions resort to 


1 , 
various one}! utilizing 


corridors, offices and storerooms for class 
purposes to accommodate the increasing 
housands of school boys and girls. 

The last tabulation of enrollment in the 


citv’s schools indicated a registration in ex 
cess of 139,000, an increase of 
the 


localities it 


20.000 annu 


ally for past three years In many 


has been necessary to hold 


school in tents and sheds of a purely tem 


porary character. 

In the recent bond campaign each school 
neighborhood had its ow1 : 
and 


of automobiles were donated 


active group ot 
work 
ior 


parents, teachers students at 


Thousands 


the transportation of voters to the poll 


SUSAN M 


(MRS.) 


S 


DORSI 








A TRAFFIC SIGNAL THAT EVEN THE MOST 
CARELESS MOTORIST CANNOT FAIL TO SEE 


AMERICAN CITY 














HELPING 


THE STRANGER TO 


IN DETROIT 


Police | 
Departments 


FIND HIS WAY 





| 


Flashing Traffic Signal and Informa- 
tion Booth Attract Attention 
Detroit, Micu traff 
in the illustrat ( é 
motorist can run into it without s 


which occasional] 

“silent policeme 

and white iron post 
} 


in a concrete bast 


lass globe. Withi 


by means of a 


the globe which kee 
colored blades X 
bulb. Thus, whenever 
which is nearly all the time 
nade to flash. \s a res 
spicuous and « / ( 
tance 

his pa i 
intersecti { 
River Ave ¢ 
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For the convenience of visitors to the 
ity, the Police Department of Detroit has 
erected an information booth at the center 
of the city This is in charge of officers 
who are specially trained to be able to 
answer almost any question one may ask 
about the city. City directories, telephone 
directories, maps, etc., are on hand, so that 
if a question is asked which the officer is 
unable to answer, he can soon look it up 
and supply the information 

It has been found that this booth is not 
only a great convenience to strangers, but 
also greatly simplifies the work of the police 
because people isk their questions at the 
booth instead of out into the middle 
of the street and distracting the attention 
of a traffic officer. 


roine 
going 


HARRY H. JACKSON, 


Inspector, Traffic Divisior 


poeta “ 
| 


— City Clerks 





Warsaw Spruces Up 

Warsaw, Inp.—What sixteen months ago 
was one of the worst-looking places around 
Warsaw is to-day a small park of approxi- 
mately three acres which is a credit to the 
city. This was brought about by making a 
fill of from six inches to two feet on some 
low swamp ground around the bank of 
Center Lake. The new park not only has a 
very fine lawn, but also one of the best 
swimming beaches in the neighborhood, all 
within three blocks of the court house and 
therefore accessible to all the citizens 
When work on this improvement was 
started, many of the citizens were greatly 
opposed to what they thought was a waste 
of the taxpayers’ money, but the change 
from what was to what is to-day, was so 
worth while that as the work progressed the 
opposition diminished. A look at the im- 
provement itself made evident its value to 
the citizens. 

\ city dumping-ground that had for som: 
time been a nuisance has also been cleaned 
up and filled in to make a playground, and 
to prevent a recurrence of the conditions 


surrounding the old dump a new ordinance 
has been enacted which insures the keeping 
of the playground and the new dump in a 
sanitary condition. Credit for the changes 
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} 


ide belongs to Alderman Walter Kintzel, 
whose energy and enthusiasm resulted in 


the authorization to do the work. As scme- 
times befalls proposers, the task of carrying 
ut the plan was laid upon Alderman Kint 


el, and he was told to go ahead and to use 


est judgment. The results have indi- 
cated his faith in the possibility of changing 
eyesores into assets. 
R. O. NUSBAUM, 
City Clerk 





Finance 
_ Departments 





Fitchburg Also Gets the Facts to the 
Public 

Fircnsurc, Mass.—Fitchburg’s city of- 
ficials were much interested in the item in 
the September issue of THe AMERICAN 
Ciry entitled “Getting the Facts to the Pub- 
lic,” in which Mr. Steffens of Detroit, Mich., 
gave the experience of that city in inform- 
ing the citizens of the doings of the mu- 
nicipal government. 

For a long time Fitchburg has been us- 
ng much the same method. We have 
viewed our city government as a board of 
managers or directors, like the directors of 
a corporation, and the taxpayers as stock 
holders who furnish the funds with which 
to do business, and believing that it is just 
that they should be kept in touch with the 
distribution of their funds, we have made 
every effort to keep them posted. Every 
month we print a monthly balance sheet, 
and through the cooperation of our daily 
paper present to the public each month a 
statement of the funds in the treasury and 
the purposes for which these funds have 
been expended. The sheet also serves as a 
check on all the city departments, to the 
extent that as soon as it appears, each of 
the departments obtains a copy and com- 
pares its own total with the total in the 
balance sheet, so that if any differences are 
noted they may be investigated immedi- 
ately and the errors rectified. 

Many other cities in Massachusetts pub- 
lish similar reports, and this publicity of 
expenditures appears to be really appre- 
‘iated by the citizens. 


F. D. PAGE, 
City Auditor 
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The Removal of Taste and Odors by 
Aeration, Filtration and Other 
Processes---Part Il 


By Norman J. Howard 


Bacteriologist in Charge, Filtration Laboratories, Toronto, Ont. 














Taste and Odors Following Chlorination of the presence of org 
Water for the production « 
HE cause of taste following the chlorinated water. I: 
chlorination of water is not definitely vith taste-produc d 
established, yet certain controlling phenol, the characte 
conditions have been 
observed at Milwau- 
kee and elsewhere, The greatest objection raised against 
and abatement of the chlorination of water has been the lt this same 
the attributed cause production of taste and odors in cer- ‘ } 
: ss tain supplies. This conditi Ss : 
resulted in the elimi- ain supplies This condition has at : ' 
: times been used as an argument against 
nation of taste. In the installation of sterilizing plants, organ matter 
treated waters two and it must be admitted that where some unk1 
types of taste occur these objectionable conditions are of stance is ta 
—thlesion sn 8 periodic occurrence, they cause much al 
if , « « ° ° \ he water 
ger: = unrest and constitute a real nuisance. ve 
distinct medicinal The writer is of opinion that in most produces a most 01 
taste. The latter is cases taste could be overcome if au- fensive taste 
sometimes described thorities would make a thorough in- Fcc 
; vestigation and definitely establish a , ; 
as resembling the The ci T ee slov ind = filtered 
_— F cause. e city of Toronto has just 
taste of iodoform. authorized a year’s research work on water after treat 
Each taste generally this important subject, and preliminary ment with chlorine 
ee marately observations carried out are most en- en ’ 
occurs separately, . henol deve 
. : couraging. : 
and the writer has a taste whi 
no record where however, greatly les 
chlorine and _ iodo- sened vy passage 
form taste have been reported as being pres- through the same filtet 
ent at the same time. Quite often excess When in Europe last summer, the writer 
chlorine smells and does not taste, but the saw records indicating that the preset 
iodoform compound both tastes and smells, of organic matter and ph 
particularly when the water temperature is essary for the production of the iodotorm 
above 50 degrees F. The chlorinous taste is, taste. The case in point has reterence to 
as the word implies, due to excess chlorine, a deep well water of gr ¢ 
while the iodoform taste is said to be due to and free of phenols, wl 
c - - 15 art . . tar ¢ lowt na 
the presence of chloro-phenols. Extensive some slight surtac ind 
observations made by the writer have not consequently was chlorinat The we 
convinced him that this is the sole cause, al- formed part of a supply tor a large com 
= . . . 1 ene 4 nt with small 
though it is admitted that the presence of munity, and atter treatment with a small 
phenol in small quantities does seemingly dose of chlorine, a p inced iodoform 
combine with chlorine and form chemical taste resulted. One is therefore forced to 
compounds which produce most offensive the opinion that while organic matter and 
tastes and odors. Laboratory work carried phenols are contributory to taste produc 
out during the past few months has produced tion, in certain cases there must be other 
some surprising, and at times puzzling, re- causes which act in a similar taste-produ 
sults. It has been generally assumed that ing manner. In support ot tl t should 





, { ore nere i 
l ed cl oe tne cit 
a | i ( I exte Sive 
( lt vater, the 
) rm taste ( I large the early 
e la d { wert 
+] t ort 
1 preva ghout he 
‘ ve t t i cr 
re pe e oth 
e m Vil! 
‘ oducin 
cr t 1s 
ne ‘ t <« 
‘ | ct , \ 
ler n tl st reve ng 
il I Xit cne 1¢ il cK 
d 
( ng tn | m taste n 
il, it e well to dwell briefly 
the chlorinous tast r odor, which 
I intrequent ccu©rs I let two condi 
I { 1 vater < iratively free 
I m p i ( I n wate 
vhere t iq tit I chiorine i 
eC ippiie Che elim tion of the first 
named condition is practically impossible 
except by aerator vhich is neither prac 
Vt ecessary Water containing 
excess of chlorine irticularly when 


he temperature is low, has a slight odor 
vhen first drawn from the tap, but this 
nm exposure to the 

iters containing chlorine in ex 
f the amount necessary for steriliza 
rposes, both taste and odor exist 


ea made from such water will have a most 


objectionable taste, due to the action of 
the chlorine on the extractive matter pres 
ent As is the case when phenol is present 
it is possible that some similar chemical 
compound is formed by the combination of 


chlorine and tannin. 


Chlorine Absorption Standards 
The chlorine absorption method as sug 
gested by Wolman is very practical, and 
as several observers have reported the 
this sys 


s 


elimination of taste since us‘! 
tem, it would seem well worthy of adop 
tion. In Toronto the establishment of color 


standards was found to greatly reduce the 


chlorinous taste. The dos ige necessary for 
sterilization purposes was worked out, and 
the blue color produced by de finite doses of 


chlorine in the presence of starch and 
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de was matched artificially. By mak- 


g up color standards numbered 1 to 5, 

establishing the fact that colors 3 to 5 

e sufficient to sterilize the water under 

ng conditions, chlorine operators were 

cted to keep their dosage within these 
ranges 

is not put forward as a solution for 

ste elimination Since its adoption in 

however, the number of com 

have been greatly lessened rhe 


t represent any definite quan- 
lied chlorine, but, generally 
peaking, colors 3 to 5 represent approxi 


ly an application ot 175 to .225 parts 


per million of chlorine with a water tem- 


inging between 33° and 45° F 
\s the water warms, chlorine is absorbed 


rapidly, and with a temperature of 

. it may be necessary to apply .375 
f chlorine to maintain a color of 

{ he organic content and tempera- 


f the water will be found to prac- 


e rate of chlorine absorp 
a for preparing the color 





ndards is as follows: 
01 Per Cent 
t Cardinal Red 
Wa bs) J 
I 4 0.866 « 
150 « ; j 
] 6 « 1.10 ¢ 
4 150 « 7< 1.15 « 
5 15 8 cc 1.2 < 


[he standards should be made up weekly, 
placed in china cups and protected from 
the light. In all taste-producing conditions 
there must be controlling factors, and quite 
often it is difficult to avoid taste without 
taking chances on the final quality of 
treated water, particularly if it is unfiltered. 


Preventing and Eliminating lodoform Taste 
By far the most serious taste to overcome 
is the iodoform one, because when the taste 


has once developed, its elimination is diffi- 
cult Generally speaking, water which 


tastes after treatment with chlorine im- 
proves on storage, but when the iodoform 
taste is present, it steadily deteriorates, and 
should it warm up, a chemical odor can be 
detected. In connection with the production 
of this taste, Houston’s remarks as recorded 
in his 15th Annual Report are of consider- 
able interest. He states: 


“Experience has indicated that the iodoform 


‘ 


taste can practically always be removed or pre- 
vented, either by increasing the dose of chlorine 
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sufficiently, or by adding potassium permangat est This lattes 
ates as well as chlorine to the water In tl 

: “wie ‘ es 
former event, the excess of chlorine may have t ; 
be removed by dechlorination (using a solut € taste 
of sulphurous acid gas, sodium sulphite, bis under = | t 
ph te, Or thiosulphate ) and in the latter ise it e! oh. when ch! 
is desirable to remove the precipitate of ma . ae 
ese ( The permanganate ¢ ‘ 

before, at the same time as, or after, tl s 
tion of chlorine, that is. it can be used « ‘ i 
prevent the occurrence of the iodoform tast t lies wh 
to remove it after it has already developed robl narr 
Similarly, the whole of the superdose of t P ; 
may be added to the water at one time, or m ‘ 

hlorine mav be added to overcome n iodotorn ; ry, and the s ©Y 
taste which has already occurred in a chlor miorine ar 
nated water. Enormous doses of chlorine (« ments. Whe erat 
in 11,000) may be added to water and the tast — ae 
of chlorine entirely removed by the us fa , ee — 
suitabl anti-chlor (dechlorinatior WI : 
I vever, the chlorinated water has developed th I nt % 

ped 
odotorm taste, dechlorination is powerl ind a rbed 

to remove it.” ‘ hlor 

One of the most important observations urily alter 
made was that when dealing with filtered 
water, chlorine or permanganate could be | 
used before, or after, filtratior wr chlorine n with th ( 

idded before, and the permanganate aftet r could be larg 

’ e ‘ tee +} ¢ 
hitration but the add tion of permangatl ite 2 tne qt 
before and the chlorine after invariably pr nation prior 

. | vemarirahio of 
duced an iodoform taste. Che experiments nave emar©rk e ci 
as conducted by Housten usually involved 1e in part 
¢ , . tor | ¢ ' y ' 

several hours’ contact, and in this country itte ro eng 
this condition is difficult, the water quit ot favor this 
often passing into supply almost immediately no reason, particularly wher 
after treatment This, of course, does not plants are involved, w 
apply to cities where the supply emanates DM ipplied to the water after sedi 
from impounding reservoirs or where the and prior to its passage through the 
works are located outside the city limits his of course 
The cause of the iodoform taste has been when the excess chlorine 
the subject of extensive research, and the for relieving taste conditions. 

ty of Milwaukee is credited with being \t Toronto, chlorinatio 
the first to demonstrate the relationship of has been found to work efficiently give 


phenols and chlorine to the production of satisfactory results. No attempt has yet 
taste. been made to use excess chlorine treatment 
During the last few years in Toronto, ex This matter is at present under consider 
tensive investigations have been made upon tion and will in all probability be tried out 
taste-producing conditions. Numerous hy- this summer. Laboratory experiment 
potheses have been advanced from time to however, demonstrated that filtrat 
time, and have included the microscopic decrease the iodoform taste, and if th 
content, the biological content, the forma- cation of chlorine be so controlled that tl 


tion of chloramines, and latterly the forma taste is not allowed to develop, there 
tion of chloro-phenolic compounds. The be no reason why the chlorinous ta i 
connection between the microscopic and not be greatly removed by application before 
biological content and iodoform taste has filtration. The removal of excess chlorine 
not been demonstrated, although when taste by chemical reagents depends entirely upon 
does develop, there is often a pronounced local conditions. If the location of the plant 
increase in both conditions in the raw water. the general engineering consideratior ind 
Similarly, abnormally high free ammonia _ the quality of the water are favorable, there 


has periodically occurred at these times, and is no reason why this system could not be 
the formation of chloramines has been sug undertaken, always bearing in mind that 
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t I e nis essent rhe s 
ce th treatments ha been deme 
1 in England by Houst 
taste by « ¢ es ¢ tri n | 
onto ‘ | < ire not 
et imc 1 ( il 0 
" 7 l¢ i 
‘ v i | 
d, however, tl he educe 
t rt te ne I ge qua 
; ‘ lhe yn the cl 
ict< t duc I es ime 1! 
te t ¢ é | tl ” orm taste 
her masked the true ta | three sepa 
ite oO erve ere i le to ae t tne odo 
tor taste fter a 20-h co ict perio 
W het vate reated it I rine, pheno 
nd ‘ 1 having a ful taste w 
vassed tl rh a rapid sand filter, a | 
1 iced 1daotorm taste ed, thus ¢ 
4 the opinion pre Siy express¢ 
that lime only masked the iodoform tast 
laste occurring in the treated water at te1 
erature of 60 degrees was less pronounce 
than it 45 le grees F, 


[he experiments conducted by the Mil 


waukee Sewerage Commission under Hat 
ton and Copeland and described in the 7th 
Annual Report of the Commission are of 
particular interest. Ammonia condensation 
liquor was found to contain as much as .144 
per cent of phenol (carbolic acid). In the 
experiments made, ammonia condensation 
liquor containing .o78 per cent of phenol and 
other taste-producing compounds showed 
that one part of the liquor produced a taste 
in 40,000 parts of chlorinated Lake Michi 
gan water. The ammonia condensation 
liquor was added to sewerage entering the 
aeration tank in quantities ranging between 
0.8 and 9.1 per cent of the sewage flow. No 
taste of consequence was discovered in the 
effluent except on one or two occasions. At 
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es the taste was so slight that, when 
effluent was diluted with lake water, no 
te could be noticed in the diluted sanple. 
lusions arrived at were, that under 
m weather conditions the activated 
ocess of sewage purification will 


ve the carbolic acid taste in sewage 
contained ammonia condensation 

liquor equal to 2 per cent of the sewage 
For that reason it is concluded that 

he sewage disposal plant should protect the 
iter-supply from taste produced by am- 
nia condensation liquors discharged into 
sewers. The absence of taste in many 
ties during the summer months might also 
linked up with this condition, as where 
lustrial wastes are discharged into sewer 

ge systems, marked seasonal biological ac- 
tivity occurs, which may have much to do 


th taste prevention. 
Rudolph Thompson, Assistant Chemist of 
he Toronto Filtration Laboratory, has been 


closely associated with the writer in the 
whole of the investigations recently made in 
connection with the occurrence of taste in 
chlorinated water. In conclusion, the writer 
is strongly of opinion that if industrial 
wastes are the real cause of taste occurring 
n chlorinated water, the best and surest 
remedy would be the prevention of stream 
ollution In some states and provinces 
laws are in existence which, if enforced, 
would put an end to the discharge of ob- 
noxious wastes into streams from which 
public water-supplies are drawn. It seems 
only just that the onus should be placed 
upon the manufacturers, and it is hoped that 
if the existing laws cannot be enforced, fu- 
ture provision will be made whereby the 

ler 


en of preventing stream pollution will 
be placed upon those directly responsible. 


bur 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT:—From a paper read at the an 


ial convention of the American Water Works Asso 
ation, May, 1922 


Save the Useful and Ornamental Roadside Trees 


In the cleaning up of a roadside, better 
save the young trees. Even if we save too 
many, they are producing useful wood and 


the surplus can | 


ve cut any time. Let us save 
such attractive flowering trees as the thorn- 
apple, the dogwood, redbud and shadbush, 
and such shrubs and vines as the red osier, 
witch-hazel, wild rose, sweet-fern, meadow- 


sweet, clematis, bittersweet, wild grape and 


woodbine, and even the elder and sumac. If 
we realize that all these plants are grown 
in great quantities in nurseries and used 
for ornamental planting in parks and private 
grounds, we shall see that they have value, 
and surely it is unreasonable to destroy such 
plants and at the same time provide for 
other planting. 


Charles F. Boehler, Landscape Engineer, Michi 
gan State Highway Department. 
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roDiems in the hetorestation o 
=) al e 
W atersheds--Part II 
. 
By George R. Taylor 
Chemist and Bacteriologist, Scranton Gas and Water Company, Scranton, Pa. 
HE species of trees which should be loving and will eventually find their way up 
planted are, first of all, those which through scrub oak and other low-growin 
are native to your particular section. bushes. The trees obtained for planting ar¢ 
In addition, experimental planting should seedlings from one to three years old and 
be made of various other trees which four to ten inches in height. They may be 
may seem desirable. Planting should bought from private nurseries, as were « 
not be confined to a single species, any more earlier plantings 
than you should put all your eggs into one Of recent years the Pennsylvania Depart 
basket. Consideration should also be given ent of Forestry has furnished fore e 
to future utilization of the timber. A water ree to planters, making a charge to cove 


system can make more use of the softwoods 
than of the hardwoods. With us the pr 
vailing types of trees are the hardwoods, 
such as maple, oak, beech, and birch, so 
there has been no necessity to plant them 
In selecting a species for a given tract, con- 
sideration must be given to the nature of the 
ground—swampy or dry, sheltered or ex 
posed, whether open or covered with under 
growth, type of soil, and various other 
factors. 

The following table will give the habitats 
of the principal softwoods of the eastern 
section : 


the cost of digging, packing and transporta 
on. A number of other state forestry de 
partments are doing the same thing, and 
is an activity which water-works people 
should urge in all states. Pennsylvania 
this year is sending out 4,000,000 seedlings ; 
next yeal they expect 6,000,000, and in 


1924 and thereafter they expect t 


00,000. The trees are bunched in fifties 
boxed and shipped by express. Immediate 
upon receipt they should be inspected and 
heeled in” in the ground To heel in, a 
furrow about 4 inches deep should be 


plowed in good soil which is reasonably free 


Species Soil < 
White pine, P. Strobus Moist to n ly - 
Pitch pine, P. Rigida Drier soils Will 
Red pine, P. Resinosa Moist t Will st 
Norway spruce, Picea Abies Moist SW S Intol ‘ 
European larch, Larix Gravelly soils Int 
Scotch pine, P. Sylvestris Anything except swat crea ater 
Austrian pine, P. Laricio Dry to moist soil intciacant af al 
If you are fortunate enough to have old from stone. The bunches should be put in 


fields available for planting, you can put in 
almost any species you wish and get satis- 
factory results. If you are planting old fire 
burns covered with sweet fern, briers, 
tangles of scrub oak and groves of poplar, 
fire cherry and gray birch with an occa- 
sional oak or maple thrusting its green 
crown up above the tangle to belie its fire- 
scarred trunk, you are practically limited to 
white pine on the drier tracts and either 
white pine or Norway spruce in the wetter 
locations. We have been trying pitch pine, 
P. Rigida, in places of moderate shade, but 
have not had enough years of experience to 
determine how satisfactory it is going to be. 
White pine and Norway spruce are shade- 


this furrow and the dirt packed back about 
the roots, covering the stems in part Che 
row should not be more than two bunche 
wide to avoid heating If the sround 
partially shaded, so much the better. Heele: 
in in this way, trees can be kept in perfect 
1g March and 





safety for two weeks during 
\pril. 
We plant the trees from 4 to 6 feet apart, 


generally about 4 feet The latter distance 
oo trees to the acre, while 6 feet 
,200 trees per acre. We make the 
holes with broad-bladed picks known as 


attocks. Following the pick men, come 


means 2,7 
I 


requires 


the droppers, carrying the trees in pails 
iving a little water in them to keep the 
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)y drop for two tried in some instances is to plant the alter- 

el Behind these nate rows to evergreens suitable for Christ- 

Y t the trees tree In a few years these could be 

fhe planting is very removed and sold, thus giving an early in- 

th the hole and ome from the area. The feasibility of 

( k the hand, a_ this is debatable, and we have never prac- 

e of our men seem to _ tised it. he mixed planting of trees has 

t tone is then ertain advantages over planting in pure 

e tre¢ One important thing is that it 

th it \nother wa tends to cut down damage due to disease 

( s t the dirt that Ve began our planting in 1912, putting 

een ick ( ry 80,000 white pine. We continued plant 

ce is very essential in tre ng pine at intervals until 1918, when we 

e imp¢ n to | egan experimenta] plantings of different 

s the ne as that for ecies. We have now put in 985,000 trees, 

tree do not let the root f which 513,000 are white pine. We have 

must not be left around tried Scotch pine, red pine, pitch pine, 

e the ir, and th European larch, Norway spruce, white ash, 

h so | lled that those cov nd black walnut. The results have been 

kee well up with thos mewhat varied in character. Some have 

irk the planting lin een unqualified successes, others are as yet 

he t holes should be left uw ncertain. By far the greater part of the 
ted on each tt ( the piece of land trees have lived, although in some instances 
op ‘ { the nting site 18S ata the erowth has been very slow. Scotch 
tance from the lace where they are pine has not grown very rapidly with us, 
hee é h trees for the day’s work contrary to general experience. The pitch 
heeled in at a_ pine plantings have been too recent to form 
venice t ( wing land where iny definite idea, but as it is a local tree 

1 ooth, it e found advai there is no reason why it should not suc 

t ww shal rrows to faci ceed if the particular site is favorable. 
though we have always furopean larch has been a complete fail- 

ck to | planting. Where the ground ure with us, both in growth and in with- 

, force of men will put in tanding our severe winters. One planting 

trees per man a day fF has only 5 per cent of the trees living; an- 

ild ered with scrub oak and briers ther under different soil and exposure con- 
as ste . rop to 500 trees a da ditions has 40 per cent living: while a third 
Phe { t of the trees in the ground s somewhat between the two. Norway 
: ding the department charges for dig pruce | given us go per cent living, but 
ging, x] sage, and our labor for planting the seedlings do not grow. Some that were 
will run 1 $3 to $5 per 1,000 trees et out in 1918 have not grown more than 6 
Trees should be planted as early in th nches in that time. White ash was a com 

, he ground workable. Trees plete failure with us, as was also the plant 
inte March and early April do very ing of black walnut nuts. Red pine has been 
nuch better than trees set in May, as the 1 great success with us so far. Practically 
( es get rooted before the hot 100 per cent of the trees have lived, and 
ly scorches ther Many fail the growth has been very satisfactory. We 
, eable to late planting, and even find, however, that they are very intolerant 
the e they remain in a stunted of shade, In one field there is a large patch 
for some vears before making f sweet fern, covering nearly an acre. 
. Jlanting, little need be don lhe red pine will not come up through this, 
r the es except to keep out fires. In but either dies or stands still without mak- 
ter ve WW come questions of thinning ng any growth. We plan to use red pine 
1 ut tion of the smaller trees in the and pitch pine in the near future wherever 
tracts w cl ¢ ‘ og gerown These it is possil le. Yet, because of scrub growth 
questions have not come up with us as yet. already existing, probably 90 per cent of 
One method of planting which has been our land must either be planted to white 
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pine or allowed to go through the slow and toward the outer portion of the ect 
frequently unsatisfactory process of natural spores are produced. At the extreme eds 
regeneration. Pitch pine and red pine are mycelium threads extend the disease th 
moderately resistant to fire, owing to the down the limb into the t k bark. Whe 

large amount of pitch in the bark. Pitch the infection reaches the trunk, t ling 
pine, in particular, will live through sur- of the whole tree takes place rapidly. The 

face fires which kill all other trees spores produced in the active stage on the 
pine can grow only on leaves of members 

U Tree Diseases of the Ribes family, i.e., currants and 

The problems of tree diseases are becom- gooseberries, either wild or cultivated. In 


ing more and more pressing every year. 
. We are only too familiar with the ravages 
of the chestnut blight and the resultant wip- 
ing out of the chestnut tree. The various 
scales attack some of our forest tre¢ ~ 4S- 
ing considerable damage. White asn is 
particularly affected by it, and in our own 








section ash sprouts are being killed by scale 
to an alarming degree if one considers the 
relative scarcity of the trees and their high 
value for lumber. White pine is attacked 
Fs by the weevil, occasionally to such an ex- 
tent as practically to destroy a plantation. 


Rte 


The weevil is a white grub which bores the 
pith of the leader, killing it. The tree is 
thus forced to make one of the lateral 
branches into a leader, in this way produc- 


7 


ing a crook. Usually the infection is not 
heavy enough to cause any more serious 
F damage than this. The ravages of the 
gypsy and brown tail moths in New Eng- 
land are well known. All of those except 
the weevil were imported. The most seri 
U ous importation of all is the white pine 
blister rust, which was brought into New 
England on imported white pine seedlings, 
some twenty years ago. The disease has 
spread slowly over the North until it ts 
> pretty well distributed over the white pine 
territory and threatens to wipe out the white 
pine tree as the chestnut blight has the 
chestnut. 
\ White pine blister rust is an infection of 
the inner bark of young branches of white 
pines, which slowly travels down the trunk 








and eventually kills the tree. The life- A FIELD OF 100,000 WHITE PINE SET OUT 
; cycle of the rust is in three stages, the first IN 1915 

two stages of which are passed on white 

pine, while the third stage is passed on the third stage on Ribes, spores are pro 

members of the Ribes family, that is, cur- duced which will develop only on m ers 

rants and gooseberries, either wild or cul of the five-needled group of pines, the prin- 

tivated. Its first stage on the pine is the cipal of which is white pine. Here it be 

dormant stage, which lasts from two to — gins its life-histor er again 

four years before passing into the second, It is evident that this rust will elop 
. or active, stage. In this stage the bark is and spread only in those sections where 

killed in the center of the infection, and both white pine and Ribes are present. It 
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is thus possible to grow either one of the 
two in a given district, but not both. An 
infected white pine does not directly infect 
the white pine which stands beside it, but 
the spores must pass from the diseased tree 
to some currant bush. New spores must be 
formed, and these pass back to the sound 
pine tree. The spores which are formed on 
the pine tree are of high vitality and may 
be transmitted over long distances by the 
wind, animals, birds, moving vehicles and 
other agencies. The spores which are 
formed on the Ribes plant are frail and of 
low vitality, so they are carried only rela 
tively short distances. We are thus finding, 
rather unexpectedly perhaps, that currants 
and gooseberries are becoming infected 
over wWiue areas which were supposed to be 
free from the disease, but that the infec- 
tion of the white pines is taking place more 
slowly and over more limited areas. From 
100 to 600 yards may be set as the limiting 
distances over which infection of the pines 
from diseased Ribes may take place, with 
200 yards representing the maximum, ex- 
cept under extremely favorable conditions. 

It will be seen that we are not facing 
wholesale slaughter of the pines, as was the 
case with the chestnut tree. The fact that 
the disease does not spread from tree to tree 
makes its progress slower and, furthermore, 
makes the possibility of its control much 
more certain. Control of the white pine 
blister seems possible through extermina- 
tion of all gooseberries and currants which 
are within two hundred yards of a given 
stand of white pines. At first thought this 
may seem prohibitive in its cost, but work 
which has been done in New England and 
New York indicates that on many tracts the 
costs are very reasonable. 

You naturally ask, why plant white pine 
it all under these conditions? There are 
several reasons why we should continue to 
plant white pine if there is any possible 
chance of success: first, there is no tree 
which produces timber of the quality of 
white pine; second, white pine will thrive 
under a greater variety of conditions as to 
soil and moisture than most other trees; 
third, no other softwood except spruce can 
be planted in thick growths such as birch, 
poplar and scrub oak with any surety of the 
plantation’s growing up through the scrub 
In our opinion there is no other tree pos- 
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sessing the merits of white pine for general 
forest planting, and we are loath to give it 
up without a struggle. As to substitutes, 
there are no substitutes. Red pine seems the 
most satisfactory one to try. It is hardy, a 
rapid grower, makes good lumber, and is 
not subject to any known disease, but has 
the fatal defect, for us, at any rate, that it 
cannot be depended upon to come up through 
growth of underbrush; its use must be re- 
stricted to fairly open ground. In this re- 
spect it is similar to Scotch and Austrian 
pine and the larches. The spruces will en- 
dure shade, but are not very satisfactory 
for planting in the drier soils. 

ree diseases have made more com- 
plicated the problems of natural regenera- 
tion as well as those of planting. They 
have also brought up the question of the 
utilization of the dead and dying trees in 
the already existing stands. 

We are operating a small portable saw- 
mill, utilizing first of all the dead chestnut 
and other timber and, in addition, taking 
out mature specimens of all trees for which 
we have use. We saw our own rough con 
struction material, together with such 
specialties as pipe blocks, stone boat, ties, 
wagon poles, fence posts and a variety of 
plank and timber. Much of this utilization 
work has been a direct result of the rav- 
ages of the chestnut tree blight. A con- 
siderable quantity has been sold as mine 
props, either on the stump or at the mine 
Our own cuttings have been carried out in 
as careful a manner as possible, all brush 
has been burned, and in many cases the 
small chestnut sprouts have been removed 
to lessen the fire hazard and improve the 
general condition of the woods. We are 
sawing about 75,000 board feet of lumber 
every winter and 10,000 to 15,000 pipe 
blocks. Firewood, except high grade fire- 
place wood, has no value in the anthracite 
region, so everything below log size must 
be burned. The cost of operation is neces- 
sarily high, as we are picking the cut out of 
the general forest growth. However, we 
have been able to produce lumber at ap- 
proximately local cost price when engaged 
on straight lumbering work. We feel that 
we have further done a valuable work by 
removing dead and dying timber which was 
rapidly becoming a serious fire menace. 
There is another factor to be considered 
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here, and that is the constant em; 


ployment nd various wars of extern ition =the 
furnished the men. This is of great value croscopic enemies of forest life 
in lessening seasonal unemployment. irth, utilize the existing timber wl 
Summary 1 already have 

First, fire protection is the Alpha and Finally, regard reforestation as a neces 
Omega of reforestation. Without it all at ary wate! — . 
tempts are useless. oF SS pees t , but on t 

Second, plant the varieties which are na roader grout ds of sanitary control, greater 
tive to your section and which will furnish CADUEY OF TUN-OF, a! 1 conse iol 
the lumber you desire. Experiment witl ' ——— © he We 
such other varieties as give promise of suc- ‘“ tad ity 60 a - Mie Wood 
cess. { Ct our childre ( are 

Third, keep a constant watch for tree ‘"®!* Water-supples, in | t 
diseases. Cooperate in any way with the ir green forests oO! al " 
various state and national agencies which \ ‘ MEN 
are endeavoring to combat by quarantines Siedecnio Ba 


The Social Menace of the Rat 


By C. V. Craster, M. D. 


Health Officer, Newark, N. J. 


LTHOUGH there ar two main increase de pends o1 pon the opport 


species of rats, the black and the for an abundant food supply. When f 1 

brown, the brown rat, often mis by starvation rats will migrate in immet 
takenly called the Norwegian rat, is hy fat troops in search of food. These migrat 
the most numerous and important. The ing hordes are reported from time to time 
brown rat is really a native of China, and from all parts of the world 
his world-wide distribution is the result of There is also an annual migration 
successive waves of invasion westward these animals from the cities to the coun 
across Europe and finally in merchant ships’ tryside farms and lanes, attracted by the 
to America and the Antipodes. Until the green food and the presence of aller 
year 1727 the black rat lived unmolested in game. A return to the cities takes place 
Europe, in which year it is recorded that’ in the fall, when the outside food l 
numerous swarms of brown rats were ol fails. 
served swimming across the River Volga There is no human food f that t 
The reason for the invasion of this rat from rat will not eat readily and its voracity is 
Asia was probably the need for a new food extraordinary. Not only is the loss of foo 
supply for the rapidly increasing rat popula tuff for rat sustenance great, but the a 
tion. companying destruction of food supplies 

Larger, fiercer and more omnivorous’ reaches enormous proportions. Not only 

than the black rat, it quickly established it ire foodstuffs of all kinds ruined, but great 
self in Europe and the British Isles, slay damage is done to property by the destruc 
ing, devouring and driving the more gentle tion of woodwork, masont nd plumbing 
black rat before it until the latter leads a It is estimated that the total cost for « 
precarious and uncertain tenure of life in rat population amounts to $180,000 per 
places where the brown rat cannot reach it ear, or $1.80 per person in this country 
Many stories are told of the fierce and ruth ind it is calculated that the lo nvolved 
less character of the brown rat. Althougha_ represents the constant effort of more than 
herbivorous animal, it will eat anything, 200,000 men to produce the materials c 
and when hard pressed for food readily sumed and destroved by rats. It is difficult 
devours its kind. to estimate the rat populati nin Amet i 


It is extremely prolific and the rate of but it is conservative to say there are two 
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orn 





or three rats to every 
person in North America. 
According to Lantz of the 
U. S. Bureau of Biologi 


cal Survey, 


The destructi 





RATS ARE A MENACE! 


KILL THEM! STARVE THEM! 














this vast horde « t 
“ts ; waders rh” - DIRT and DESTRUCTION DISEASE and DEATH 
sie + , * 1 tigre Rats ‘cost the people of this Bubonic Plague is spread 
nd al other noxious | Seem rodent nd no 
mamma together t ma iia find them spreading Epi- 
damagt ne by a species sed ae sege * anam oer demic or Trench Jaundice. 
f insect is usually confined greater amount Other fatal diseases may 
ert eographic limits Food is polluted in homes, stores be their contribution to 
1 ] exte ¢ lar and warehouses by the rats society. 
parts I i tl 
+] t “ ” 
done | t THE FOUR HORSEMEN 
ve sa OF DOMESTIC EVIL: 
Not ne from the é Dirt, Destruction, Disease and Death 
ot too il d Dp eT ( 
iv the ra i menace to 
al but als I the t 
hazards « disease tra 
Mission rhe relation ot 
the rat to public healt 
was not suspected unt STARVE THE RATS 
twent ears ago, whet Do not keep food exposed or in paper or cardboard containers. 
the Indian Plague Con Food protected in glass, metal or wooden containers cannot 
twnlam checel dues help feed these pests. They will leave before they starve 


plague was communicated 
by means of the rat in 
fected with the disease 
and by the rat flea which 
left the body of the animal children away 
dead of the d 
means of its bite brought 


isease and by 


of human 


beings. It was clearly 


about infe 


shown that in all plague 
epidemics there are exist- 





ing or preceding epidem- 


TRAP THEM 


Set plain spring traps along 
base of walls where rats run 
No bait is needed. Be careful 
im handling traps and keep 


Provide proper Garbage Cans and keep them Covered 








POISON THEM 


If traps are impracticable use 

Barium Carbonate mixed with 

four times as much flour and 
made into a dough. 











AT ALL TIMES! 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 
NEWARK, N. J. 








ics of the disease amon 


the rat population. 


Carriers of Disease 

The role of the rat in bringing about 
bubonic plague having been thus firmly 
established, it is evident that historically it 
is responsible for more human deaths than 
all the wars known to humanity. The 
great plagues of the Middle Ages are now 
recognized as being bubonic plague. The 
Black Death which swept across Europe 
during the fourteenth century was a rat- 
borne plague, and was responsible for the 
death of over 25,000,000 persons. In 
India, the endemic home of plague, many 


g NEWARK, N. J.,. USES THIS WARNING POSTER 


thousands of persons die annually from 
this disease. 

Rats transmit other diseases besides 
plague, notably trichinosis and various 
tapeworms. More recently it has been es- 
tablished that the rodent is responsible for 
the transmission of epidemic jaundice or 
Weil’s disease. The infection was common 
among the troops during the World War 
and was a consequence of the enormous 
number of rats that existed in the trenches 


ind dugouts and that carried the infection 
} 


by contaminating food and food utensils. 
Epidemic jaundice has been reported from 
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several states of the Union, especially the in unbaited ne 
New England States and New Jersey. An eral tr ¢ 
inquiry sent out recently to the physicians the footing 
of Newark revealed the existence of 90 en rele 
cases of epidemic jaundice which had beet 
under treatment in three months It is six or st 
probable that this number represents only a vell not t 
small proportion of the cases actually exist ise they 
ing. entrance 
There is then every reason to call for a proofed ilign 
war against the rat, not alone by reason of exterminate 
the vast economic loss it causes, but becau ry 
it is the inciter of disease, pestilence mk 
death. 
Exterminate the Rat 
Although it is virtually impossible to ex 
terminate the rat, steps can be taken for its tl | n metl 
suppression which will have far-reachit the d 
results. The main points of attack are th ruses ( 
rat’s habitation and its food suppl There the fact that 
is a vital need for the rat proohng of wart | mie 
houses and stores and the proper protectiot 
of foodstuffs, so that the rat cannot gair I 1 be 
admittance to such supplies red. “Mar 
\ building can be made rat-proof, and ng t rat f 
indeed a whole city may be rendered é 
free if a proper warfare against the pest t es | 
is carried out. Rats will not thrive wher: re driven out 
there is not an abundant food supply. Once other on SW 
cut this off, and there must be a migration é nd the batt! 
to more suitable locations. Rats may be vork has been n 
destroyed by three methods—traps, poison ontinued subsiste1 
and bacterial virus. Of these, the first is by failing to dest 
probably the most efficient if properly Cal There can be 
ried out. i united and cor 
To properly destroy rats it is necessat the rat menace R 
to know their habits and outwit them. A _ be the requirement 
rat will seldom run across an open space, proof food suppli 
preferring to run close to a wall They are stores. The 
cunning and cautious and avoid anything house and the 
that looks suspicious. They are, however slaughter-houses 
very curious and will readily enter lengths tant reserves 
of pipe and explore dark corners. He will rem 
The best form of trap is the ordinary supply lasts. Like his fel 
spring or guillotine trap, which can be fly, his existence depet 
bought for ten or fifteen cents. It is better habits and indifferenc« 
to use the traps unbaited, as rats are sus idual. It is indeed time 
picious of baited traps, but readily step on longer tolerated in well 
Philadelphia Builds 94 Miles of New Streets 
During the past two years the city of Philadelphia has paved 75 n f 
it is rapidly completing 19.5 miles mor The additional 19.5 n 
streets and avenues in various sections of the city. Broad Str 
been recognized as one of the finest asphalt streets in the unt! \ 
Dunlap, Chief of the Philadelphia Bureau of Highways I 
asphalt pavement indicated that more than 50 per cent is over I5 years of ag 
of many such records and the city’s experience with other types 
has adopted sheet asphalt and granite block as standards for the most heavily tr 
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Is the Road Surface the Proper 


Place 


for Direction Signs? 


By George H. Nye 
City Engineer, New Bedford, Mass. 


} } 71 ti T 
{ Vr expr j f f 7 ; 
. rperier ' vathec ¢ ‘ 
) for pu in Tutur 1 d 
fr / , , 
i 
ll 
EW BEDFORD, MASS., with about 
12 0 population, is a very old city, 
as cities go, in this country, and the 
Streets in the ‘entral or old r section are 
ostly 40 fe in width with 8-foot side 


walks and 8-foot-radius corner curbs. The 


] 
short and the 


blocks are buil lings close to 
the street line. 

The effect of this on automobile traffic is 
to create numerous dangerous crossings 


with obstructed views, roadways, 


In 1921 a considerable number of silent 


policemen or dumm were purchased 


cops 
/ I 


and placed at the worst of these crossings 
Che the 


actual obstruction to traffic and had no right 


autoists said dummies were an 


in the street. No better method of regulat 


ng traffic was known, however, for it was 
too expensive to maintain regular traffic 
officers on the 90 or more corners where 


regulation was desirable. 

The Mayor, Walter H. B. 
then took a hand and directed the City En- 
gineer to study the traffic problem in gen 
him method of 
endan 
This was a subject in 


Remington 


eral and report to some 


regulating without obstructing or 
gvering the traffic. 
which I was already deeply interested, as I 
had been impressed with the methods re- 
cently adopted by the Massachusetts High- 
way Commission, of painting guiding marks 
and symbols on the surface of the road. | 
firmly believe that the surface of the road, 
which the driver of a car should be watch- 
ing at all times, day or night, is the proper 
place for signs. 

As all motorists know, it is easy enough 
to find one’s way over the main roads in 
the open country, but easy to lose it in the 
cities and towns when, even if sign-posts 
are located quickly by a driver, there is no 


for publication in THe AMERICAN 
1 in New Bedford may be criticized by 
The editors will welcome such 
he question of whether public 
read direction signs on the street 
opportunity to read them while driving a 
car through traffic. I reported to the Mayor 
that I thought a satisfactory method of 
marking our streets on the surface could be 
worked out, covering both the use of the 
street and the guidance of strangers through 
the city by the best routes. 
The Board of Aldermen ordered the City 
ngineer, Superintendent of Streets, and 
Chief of Police to have the streets marked 
y painted lines, words and symbols on the 
such manner as 
proved by the Mayor. 
The method used was as follows: 


surface in should be ap 
Each 
corner was considered as to its use, and the 
lines were so marked as to allow motorists 
to travel where they most desired, if it 
could be done with safety, thus following 
the lines of least resistance and reducing 
the tendency to violate regulations. For 
this purpose the intersections were consid- 
ered as a series of traffic lanes and not as a 
veometrical figure. 

Taking our hardest situation—that of the 
intersection of two 40-foot streets with 8- 
foot sidewalks, 8-foot-radius corner curbs, 
and 24-foot roadways, the following method 
was pursued: First, the points “A” were 
determined at the middle of one street on 
the side of the other; then the points “B” 
were marked on the diagonals, allowing 
just room enough from the curb corner for 
one traffic lane to care for cars making the 
right turn, which naturally desire to keep as 
far to the right as possible. The minimum 
width of made 10 feet in 
case of 40-foot streets, 11 feet in case of 
50-foot streets, and 12 feet in case of wide 
streets. A circle passing through two of 
the “A” points and one “B” point was 


this lane was 


found to have a radius of about 27.5 feet, 
or a turning circle of 55 feet diameter for 
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a car to make, with the 
further advantage that a 
car approaching or leav- 
ing a point “A” could go 
further to the left and 
enter the circle partly 





turned and with a space 
beyond the second point 
‘A” to complete the 
turn, being required to 
keep within the safety 
line only during that 
part of the turn where —- 
the view was obstructed. 








This arrangement —— 
leaves the maximum 
amount of room possible 
for the use of the car 
making the left turn, in- 
stead of wasting valuable ’ 
space in the street by TRAFFIC LANES MARKED ON NEW BEDFORD’S PAVEMENT 
passing the geometrical 
center before starting the turn These broad white line representing th 
lines have proved so easy to follow that \ short distance from tl 
the public is both pleased and surprised and vith the top of the letters on the 
we have received many favorable comments yf the street, we have printed the 
In regard to the direction markings, | lo New Bedford” or “to 
can only describe our own case. One main other city],” running longitudinally 
road enters from the north and passes over the road and faced so as to be easily re 
four miles of city blocks to the center. An by the driver on the left side of the 
other route is from the center to the small Under the direction sign is a long art 
towns and shore resorts to the south of the the appropriate color 
city, and a third line passes through the Beyond the directio1 on is a set 
center of the city leading from the cities arrows of the same color as the first 
west of New Bedford to Cape Cod on the at sutnciently frequent intervals to 
east. stranger confidence, and showing all the 
We chose for routes for strangers prac- turns to the center of the city At the 
tically the routes given in the automobile center of the city between the hotel 


road books, and for a designating color the the Post Office and at the interss 
same color used by the state in marking t 
these through routes. At the city line on and-west routes, is a zero o1 

each of these routes we have marked the with signs and arrows for all four dir 
name of the city or town on either side of _ tions. 


1e north-and-south routes with 





weaate aU Va O84 TO NEw BEDFORD 


DARTMOUTH 
quosaq38 M3iN 





| 
| 
| 
| 





THE PAVEMENT IS THE SIGN-BOARD 
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street lamp or building on 
of four corners. They are also in 
le of his headlights at night. 
\nothet advantage in painting 
signs on the street surface is that the city 


great 


olutely controls the surface and can pre- 
vent any but official markings from being 
iced thereon. The drivers will soon learn 
here is the place to look for directions, 

nd helpft 
1en driving in trafic have held up at an 
g sign which says, “Stop! Go 
for fried clams.” 


il directions only. How many of 


official-lookin 
to Smith’s The elimina- 
such advertising on trees, poles, 
fences, etc., will be a great help to drivers 
nd a not wholly regrettable loss. 

While there is some criticism from those 
this is all wrong because it was 
before, and that a sign is some 
sort of a pole fruit because they always did 


poles or buildings, 1 believe we 


something good, and the majority of 
he comment by the users of our 


this opinion. 


streets 


Road Demonstration at State Fair 


Urban and Rural Visitors are Shown a Practical Method of Building and 
Maintaining Secondary Roads 


| | 
Che sketch o1 € 43 ywws the markin 
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( é ( ré eep the 
1 
to tl ve to ’ 
t} word 
to make the t use of the 
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ted at ince Phe ette i 
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ced out 3 Teet a t 
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ther right-hand cor he street wh 
h } hit ' nal 
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dr a “att n o Ss 1 tra ( \ 
till kee o his eves on t oad 
t ed to ) I that 1 
: ‘ j 
() ae I te ( et ( 
1 
const cting al ning the st 
1 x 
( iry roa ( tate, th \ 
, ’ 
herse State Highw de tment has this 
vear en oyed a nl i ettective 
, 1 , 
ie Crent Kau I s held I 
| ta? ‘ ; +] . : 
n the S e Canit iC nousanad 
1 sleaclit 
people from all parts of the state, including 
, 
fa ers 12h i\ ct 1 tors road en 
gineers and superintendents, township con 


itteemen, and many others actually inte 


min htee , 
ested in highway work In order to take 


advantage of the opportunity of demon- 


strating to this class of peoy 


le an approved 


method of maintenance, a demonstration 
road was constructed. 

This sample road is made of cinders from 
After the cinders were dumped 
and spread, they were rolled with a light- 


soft coal. 


tandem roller to effect 
tion as possil le. 


as much consolida 
The next step was to apply 
lexaco road oil, containing approximately 
55 per cent of asphalt. This road oil served 


as a dust laver and also as a consolidation 


After the road oil 
at the rate of one-half gallon 


nd binding medium. 
was applied 
the square yard, the roller was again run 
ver the entire surface. 
he purpose of this sample road is to 
farmers, highway contractors, town- 
ship committeemen, and road engineers an 
method of building and maintain- 
the side roads of the state. The State 
Highway Department points out that such 


road would not 


cient 


main state 
but that it demonstrates a method to 
be used in the all-important work of keep 
ing side roads made of earth, sand, clay, 
lers, etc., in good condition. 


serve aS a 


route, 


cin 
The use of coal cinders and asphaltic 
road oil as materials to form the surface 
of side roads has demonstrated its prac- 
ticability in several different localities. The 
village of Southampton, L. L, has had 
particularly good results from this proce- 
dure. This village employs this method on 
bridge approaches on its side roads, and has 
found it to be economical and serviceable. 





How the St. Louis Schools 
Reduced Accidents 


By E. George Payne, Ph.D. 


HE reduction of acci- : 
dents is a coopera- be Com 
tive enterprise. The os ~EATAl. 
° success of this work in St. meena 
Louis is notable because 
the St. Louis Division of 


the National Safety { oun- 
cil has been able to enlist 
the cooperation of all the 
agencies in the city inter- 
ested in the saving of hu 
lives The Council 
I clearing 

secured 


has been the 
house which has 
the cooperation of the 
courts, the city adminis- 
tration, the Chamber of 
Commerce and business in- 
and the 
The accompanying graph 


terests, schools. 
shows the success of this 
cooperative undertaking in 
the reduction of accidents 
to school children between 
six and f 


sixteen years of 


1917 
age, 

With the exception of a slight 
in the number of deaths of school children 


dect Cast 


in 1918, when work was temporarily car- 
ried on in the schools, there was no reduc 





tion of the number of children’s deaths un- 
til the comprehensive plan of teaching acci- 
was introduced into the 
December, 1919. 
work of the Council in saving adult lives 
and property affected the losses to children 
only slightly; there was no increase in the 
number of children’s deaths—that is all that 
The number averaged about 50 
per year from I9I0 to I919. With the in- 
troduction of an adequate school program 
of accident prevention in December, 1919, 
the number of accidents began a constant 


dent prey ention 


schools in The effective 


can be said. 


The auther of this article is now Professor of Edu 
cation in Health and Accident Prevention, New York 


University, occupying the first chair of this kind in 
an American university. He was formerly President 
of the Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, and was 


Professor of Education, School of Education, Uni 
versity of Chicago, Summer Quarter, 1922. 





FATALIMMES TO 





I9I8 1919 1920 92/ 

decline, which has since continued. | 

trast to 49 in 191g and an aver o¢ ) 
per year for the preceding 9 

there were 20 deaths iC aent )2 
16 in I9g2r, and, if the record continues 


1922 will show a total of only 12 
This 
1 


hrough direct instruction as a part of the 


been brot 


ichievement has 
t 
various 


subjects of daily s 


stance, the utilization of accident situations 


and occurrences as a part of oral and writ 
ten composition, drawing, rithmeti« 
geography, history, physical training, et 
has brought positive results. | tunately 





space does not permit me to outline in de- 
tail the method by which educatior 

ail the method by which education in a¢ 
dent prevention as a regul 


ar part of the 
school work is carried on 


1 


Many of the children have been organized 
in the schools into Safety Committees and 
Councils for the purpose of creating a safety 


consciousness, The effectiveness with which 
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this has been accomplished is illustrated 
by one of many such letters received 
before th close of the school year in 
June. A word of explanation is necessary. 


[ was present at the meeting of a group of 
Idren representing the 
Meramec School. The group 
enthusiastically discussing methods and 


thirty chi various 


yoms of the 
of preventing accidents, when the in- 
the occurred 
is as follows 
Deak Mr. Payne: 

I am glad that I joined the Junior Safety 
Council. It is a great success at the Merame: 


described in letter 


1 
rhe letter 


School. The Safety Council is trying to put a 
stop to all accidents. There was a boy who 
hopped trucks; we made him come to our meet 

We had a trial. Then we made him give 


' AVOID 





DANGER 








LOOK BOTH WAYS 
before leaving the curb 


| WAIT until the policeman stops 
the traffic, then go with 
the traffic. 


LOOK. RIGHT AND LEFT 


while crossing 


Cross Only at the Crossing | 


| 





Copyright, National Child Welfare Association 


A SAFETY INSTRUCTION POSTER 


SIiIGAW Qs s 


rt 
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TEACHING CHILDREN HOW TO SMOTHER 
FLAMES 


a speech about why he hopped trucks, but he 
hadn’t any speech. We asked him if he wanted 
to join the Meramec Safety Council. He did 
so. We put him on a committee to keep boys 
from hopping trucks. He couldn’t very well 
hop them himself while he told other boys not 
to do so; besides, we had our eye on him. | 
think this will cure him from hopping trucks. 
\nything that we can do to help forward this 
movement count on the Meramec boys. I hope 

u will come to see us again soon. 

Yours truly, 
Howarp WHALEY. 

lhe boy referred to was so impressed that 
he later became a capital safety “booster.” 

Not only is safety carried on through the 
regular instruction, Safety Councils and 
Committees of children, but the children 
dramatize accident situations 
effectively. These dramatizations serve to 
impress other children and to make those 
taking part more conscious of the need of 
safety practices. The accompanying illus- 
tration shows how dramatization is carried 


if 


themselves 


lhe secret of the success of school safety 
work lies in the degree to which safety 
may be made a vital reality to the children 
themselves. Nothing is of deeper interest 
to the children, nothing comes more nearly 
within their experience, and, finally, noth- 
ing is so completely within their own con- 
trol. No wonder, then, at the success with 
which the schools have reduced accidents. 

Educators have advocated for a genera- 
tion the making of the school activities ap- 
proach as nearly as possible to life activities. 
In the work of safety instruction and ac- 
tivities that ideal has been realized. 
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Hydrant Rentals and the Financing 
a Water-Main Extensions---Part | 


Published in response to numerous requests for this information 


State and City Population 


ALABAMA 


Guntersville 





Jasper 3,246 
Mobile 60,777 
Ozark 2,518 
Prattville | 2,316 
Selma ° | 15,607 
Tuscaloosa 11,996 
ARIZONA 
Clifton 4,163 
Florence cesses 
Glendale ‘ 2,737 
Morenci . 5,100 
Tombstone 
ARKANSAS 
Batesville 4,299 
Blytheville 6,447 
Clarksville 
Hamburg 
Hot Springs 11,695 | 
Jonesboro 9,384 | 
Malvern 3,864 
Pine Bluff 19,280 
Searcy peel 2,836 
West Helena 6,226 
SALIFORNIA 
Alhambra 9,096 


Auburn 
Calexico 22% 
El Centro 5,464 
Fresno 44616 
Fullerton | 
Gridley 
Huntington 

Beach 1,687 
Lindsay...... er ee 
-odi... 4,850 


Los Ange les 576,673 


Marysville | 5,461 
Modesto. .. | 9,241 
Pacific Grove tcl cae 
Palo Alto 5,900 
Pasadena 45,334 
Red Bluff. .. | 3,104 
Redondo Beach 4,913 
Sacramento | 65,857 
Sam Jaciato....) = cccece 
| 
Sar Mateo oo eee 
Santa Barbara. |_| 19,441 
Sherman 
Ukiah 2,305 
Whittier. ..... 7,997 
Woodland..... 4,147 
COLORADO 

ult > idee | “a enae 
cS tina 6  Wtenses 
tts J>bine th.) ehgens 
Denver 256,369 











Own- 


ership} 








No. of 
pervices 


400 
600 
848 
400 
220 
2,200 
2,000 


800 
218 


875 


to 
f° 


664 


900 | 


1,600 
5,000 
1,300 


700 


1,200 

900 
1,600 
596 


115 | 


or 


2,000 


900 


1,660 


5,000 
250 


~ 


,553 
5,980 
400 


750 | 


,585 
500 


995 


700 | 


49,164 


1 
3 
4,250 | 
2 


5,164 | 


Per Cent 
Metered 
10 
ot) 
“a 
at) 
87 
95 


100 
100 


99 


60 
100 
60 
10 
100 


None 


79 
90 
90 
SU 


| OS 


None 


City Pays 
Hydrant 
Rental 
No 
Yes 
No 
Municipal 
No 
No 
\ 
VO 
$2.50 each 


per month 
$500 per yr 


No 
No 
No 


$1,600 year 
£5 hydrant 
Yes 
| Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
No 

Ve 


» 
vo 


Yes 


Yes 

Yes 

Ve Ss 

Yes 
Charged to 
Fire Dept 

fund 

No 


Yes 
No 
$6 per year 
Ne 


Yes 

No 

Ves 
$1.50 each 
per month 

vO 

No 
| $2,000 per 
year for 50; 
| remainder, 
| $1.50 each 
per month 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 


$5 each per 
month 
No 
No 
| 
$25 each 
No 


No 
Yes 


| 


| 


| 


City Pays 
For Water 
Used 


Partly 


Yes 


Yes 
No 
5U MOnth 
No 


2 


Yes 
No 


<< 
wv 


No 
No 


No 
No 
None 


supplied 


Yes 


No 
No 


No 

No 

No 
Yes 





Incon 

Saving 

Bonds and r 

Consumers, except 
bonded district 

Company or bond 

Surplus revenue and bond 

Revenue 

Bond issues and 


revenu 





Sonds 

Bond issu 

Bond issue 

Surplus revenue; bond 
issues 








K 
. 
i 
Plant 
© 
7 
lary 


DAHO 


Bonners 





Weiser 


ILLINOIS 


Aledo 
Arthur 





AMERI¢ 


SOO 


, 


4 
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I ing of Water-Ma 
Extensi 
Farnings and bond issu 








al Cal 1 
Compa 
Bond - 
ot ‘ I I w 
15> year r f 
amount is absorbed 


consumers 
10 guar®r anteed r turn on ’ 
investment 


Earnings 


Income and 1 


Holuing compar 

Compa 

Income, r rv orrow ; 
moncy wr Dona issuc 


Appropriation 
Earnings and borrowed 
money 
Receipts 


Borrowed 





y taxes 


Proceeds 
Appropriatior 
Revenue and tax 


Taxation 


varnings 
None laid 
Earnings 
Bonds 
Bond issut 
Bond issue 





Bonds 
Appropriations 
General tax fund 
Bonds 

Bonds 


Tax levy and bonds 
City 

Revenue 

Bond issue 

City 

Department 
Revenue 

Bond 

Company 


Bond issue 

Bonds 

Earnings 

Surplus revenue and bonds 

Department 

Earnings or bonds 

Consumers advance 75 
of cost 

Revenue 


Special assessments 
City 
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14,150 M l } ‘ 
i 2503S N 5 ‘S N rt 
2,71¢ M ’ y »Wa 
10,203 P \ No pa 
2.020 M 2 i 
12.491 M S50 ’ ' No I 
| M No 4 
1,450 M No ux 
13,818 M S No . 
8,657 M 2 S } D ala 
$024 P i : \ pa 
2 803 M 60) No No ila 
Havana 3.614 M w) SU No No I 
Jacksonvilk 15,713 M 1,80 LOU No > I 
Kankakee 16,72 Pp nn 3 . No ; “ns 
Knoxville 1518 M ; Ue No nd 
La Grange 6,525 P 2,400 } \ 5 k 
Lake Forest 3,657 M 50 \ N ecial a 
Lawrenceville », O80 P 1,000 100 \ No ympa 
ena 1,168 | M OO LUU No ‘ 
Lincoln 11,882] p 2 10K 100 Pa é N ” 
ased on 
McHenry 1031} M 22 N : 
Morrison 3,000 | M sor ) ‘ 
Morrisonville 1,126 M i 1xa 
Mt. Pulaski L511 M oS ‘ ala 
Moweaqua 1513 M 
Normal »,143 M 
Oak Park 9 S30 M 7,70 ed \ \ 
Ottawa 10,816 M. 2 Hn lv Nv > 
Peoria 76,121 p 18,90) ‘i Y No pa 
Peru 5,309 M 1,890 , y No Water fund 
Quincy 35,978 M 7,18 ‘ No No irplus eart 
Rock Island 35,177 M 7.000 No No I = 
department 
River Forest 4,358 M 1,000 ed No No ecial a 
St. Charl 4,099 M SOM 100 N No necial 
Streator 14,779 P 1 200 s \ \ : 
West Dundes M 100 AUU No No ‘ 
INDIANA 
Albiot ; M S Li) \ No I 
Anderson M 4,00 t No Y Rev 
Aurora P s - Y Y Not ar 
Bedford M 1.60) ( . y a 
Bickne] M 7 10 p Y 
Bremen M 10 100 y Ve at d 
Columbia City h 1,050 2 y y Wat ¥ 
Decatur M O44 Lv) Ve y Earning 
Elkhart Pp 6.000 0) \ No par 
French Lick P \ 
Gary P 7,500 L100 y No 
Greentown P 25 Non No No ( an 
Huntington | M 2 804 LOM Yes Yes Dey ~~ ont 
Knightstown 2008 | M 650 100 Yes No R . 
Lafayett« 22 of M 67 Yes Yes Denar 
La Porte 15,158 M 983 11 Yes . fen ens 
Lebanon 6,257 M 1.700 ) Yes No R ae 
Liberty 1292) M 77 100 Ye No Fund d 1 
nee | water 
Michigan City 19,457 M N After Jan Aft la Far nd 
ary 1, 1923 | uary 1, 192 
Middletown. .. 1,174 | M N Yes Ne Budget 
Mishawaka 15,195 M 200 M Yes | Yes R und | 
Newcastle 14,458 M 6 0 $40 each Yes Operating nd 
No. Manchester 2,711 M 650 D Ve No . ial tax I 
Peru 12,561 | M 00 2 Yes Yes i 
Rennsaelaer 2,912 M 800 0) Yes Yes Ra 
Richmond 26,728 | P 5.525 7 Yes Ves Compa 
Seymour 7,348 | Pp 1.400 Ve | Yes Compas 
South Bend 70,983 | M | 16,000 100 $40 each Regular Earnings a 
I ur rate 
Summitville 1,387 P 300 No \ No ( par 
ripton 4,507 M 2,300 2 ¥ Ye Earnu 
Union City $406 | M 1,620 100 No No Bond 
Vevay 1,256 | M 327 100 Yes No Water and 
Vincennes 17,210 | Pp 2,800 0 Yes vi Compar 
Wabash 9,872 P 3,000 0 Yes No Loans 
Whiting 10,140 M 1,973 None No No 
IOWA 
Battle Creek 527] M 100 
Belle Plaine 3,887 | M $53 100 No No B 
Boone. . ., 12,451] M 2,250 100 003 tax | No I 





evVy 





Toipy 
lumbus 


Council Grove 


Downs 
Ellin wood 
Ellsworth 
Emporia 
Florence 
Garden City 
Great Bend 
Inde 
King ma 


Manhattan 


McPherson 
Moran 
Osage 
Osborne 
Paola 
Picasanton 
Sabetha 
oyTracust 
Washington 
Wichita 


Wilson 


KENTUCKY 


Barbourville 


Bardstown 
Covington 
Hickman 
Hopkinsville 
Paris 


LOUISIANA 
Bogalusa 
DeRidder 
Leesvill 


New Orleans 
White Castle 


MAINE 
Augusta 
Bath 
Gardiner 
Guilford 
Houlton 
Lisbon Falls 
Lubec 
Phillips 
Presque Isl 
Rumford 
So. Berwick 
Warren 


pendence 


| 
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SOU 
191 


SOO 


371 


500 
452 
576 
955 


069 
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es 


300 
350 
500 
407 
392 


500 


500 


550 | 


350 


,000 


500 


931 


400 | 
,150 


540 
406 
175 


900 


,200 


305 


160 | 


990 


100 


100 


100 
100 
100 
90 
10 
ov 
100 
99 


Yo 


50 


100 
70 


58 


80 

5 
100 
| 90 


20 


None 


40 
25 


| ™ 
None 


40 
| 5 
None 


City Pays 
Hydrant 
Rental? 


| No 
005 tax on 
' prope rty 

No 

No 

No 

| No 

Yes 
$350 per 
mile of pipe 

No 

No 

No 

Ves 

Ves 


No 
No 
| No 
| No 
| $3,000 year 
| No 
No 
i No 
No 
No 
| No 
| No 
No 


No 
Yes 


5} No 


No 
5 mill levy 


No 


Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

| No 

| ‘Yes 
$30 each per 
year 
Yes 
No 


$40 year 
| No 
| No 
Yes 
Ves 
Yes 


No 
No 
No 


es 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

No 

Ves 
| Yes 





Yes 
Yes 


| 


$1,000 year 


| 
| 
| 


a. _ 


City Pays 
For Water 
Used? 


None in c ity 
buildings 
4 Jo 
No 
No 
No 
20c M gals 
Ves 


No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 


No 
Yes 
No 
Have none 
No 


Yes 


Yes 
No 
Yes 
No 
No 








Financing of Water-Mz 
Extensions 


Income 


Earnings 
Revenue 


Earnings or bonds 


Bonds 
Company 
Department 


General funds 


Water-works fund 


Earnings 
Company 
Company 


City 
Water fund 
Revenue 


General water fund 


Earnings 
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ain 


Tax levy and water fund 


Receipts 
Not any 
own 
Water fund 
Bonds 
Revenue 
None made 


Bond issues 
Company 


Water funds or bonds 


None made 


Bonds and appropriations 


Earnings 


Light and water fund 


Water fund 
Earnings 
Bonds 


Earnings and bonds 


Sale of securities 
Receipts 
Earnings 


Bond issues or revenue 


Department funds 
Bond issue or revenue 


Revenue 
Bonds 


City 

Corsumers 

Bonds 

Consumer 
posit 

No extensions 


Company 


Taxation sinking fund 


Appropriation 
Company 


makes 


$9 


Earuings and bonds 


Water rents 
Bonds 
Income 


General tax 


Income 


Bond issue 


Appropriation 
Earnings 
Surplus 

None 

Profits 





de- 
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State and City 


MARYLAN” 
Belair 
Washington Sub-} 

urban Sanitary) 
District | 


MASS. 
Arlington 


Athol 
Belmont 
Brockton 
Brookline 
Cambridge 
Concord 
Dedham 
Falmouth 
Fitchburg 
Framingham 
Greenfield 
Hyannis 
Lancaster 
Lenox 
Littleton 
Maynard 


Middleboro 
Natick eee 
Needham “7 
New Bedford ../ 
North Adams. . .| 
Northampton 


North Andover .| 
North Attleboro 
Peabody.......| 
Randolph. .. | 
Saugus...... ..| 
Sharon. . 


Shelburne Falls 
Shirley 
Spencer. ‘ 
Swampscott. 
Taunton : 
Waltham.... 


Winchester. . 
Winthrop 
Worcester 
Wrentham 


MICHIGAN 
Adrian 
Alma 
Battle Creek 
Bay City 
Bessemer 
Big Rapids 
Charlevoix 
Clinton 
Dowagiac 
Elk Rapids 


Escanaba 


Grand Rapids 
Iron Mountain 
Jackson 
Manistee 
Marquette 


Marshall 


Menominee 

Milan 

Mt. Pleasant 

Munising 

Muskegon 
Heights 

Niles. 


Northville 
Oxford 
Quincy 
Reed City 
St. Joseph 
Sturgis. . 





Population 


1,005 





10,391 
15,446 
179,754 
2.808 


1,673 
13,103 


137 ,634 
8,251 
48,374 
9,690 
12,718 


4,270 
8,907 


"4,819 
5,037 


9,514 
7,311 


1,665 
1,191 
1,347 
1,690 
7,251 
5,995 


| 





Own-| No. of 
| ership) Services 
| 
| P 380 | 
i M 4,000 
M 3,318 
M 1.600 
M 2,023 | 
M 10,149 
M | 6,114 
M | 15,000 | 
M 1,375 
P 2.550 
M 1,600 
M 6,000 
M 2,781 
M | 2,960 
P 700 
M | 500 
ty $11 
M 227 
M 1,158 
M 1,130 
M 2.837 
M 1.830 
M 16,685 
M | 3,500 
M 4,000 
M | 1,240 
M 1,500 
M 3,300 
P 1,230 
M 2,199 | 
M 663 
M 355 
M 286 
M 896 
M 2,050 
M 6,091 
M 4,467 
M 2,500 
M 3,077 
M 22,878 
M 340 
M 2,800 
M 1.400 
i M 8.500 
| M 8,500 
M 700 
M 1,000 
M 1,000 
P 60 
M 1,350 
M 250 
M 3,414 
M | 
P 1,800 
M 10,206 
M 2,361 
M 2,450 
| 
M 1,000 
M 2,256 
M 500 
M 1,200 
M 650 
M 2,000 
M 2,000 
P 600 
M 
M 300 
M 600 
M 1,800 
M 1,600 
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City Pays City Pay 
| Per Cent Hydrant | For Water 
} fetered Rental | Used 
| 
| } 

100 Yes No bldgs 
”) No No 
| 100 No Ve 
} 
4 | Yes Yes 
100 No Yes 
100 No Yes 
100 No No 
46 | No No 
t Yes Yes 
98 Contract Contract 
Few Yes es 
oS No No 
100 Yes Yes 
13 No Yes 
Yes Yes 
| 90 | No | Yes 
95> | Yes | Yes 
99 | Yes Yes 
91 | No | No 
100 No Yes 
| 86 $10 year Yes 
100 No | Yes 
100 No Yes 
| 1s No | No 
} t No No 
4.2 No Yes 
100 | $7,000 Ve 
S5 Yes Yes 
45 No No 
au Yes j No 
2 2,000 year 
for all pur- 
poses 
100 | No Yes 
100 | Yes Ve 
95 No | o 
100 | $1,000 year } Yes 
71 No | Yes 
9S $5 each pet Yes 
year 
100 No o 
100 Yes Ve 
98 No Yes 
50 Yes Ve 
46 Yes Yes 
100 Yes Yes 
99 No No 
91 Yes Yes 
7 No No 
None No No 
100 Yes Part 
5 No Yes 
100 Yes Yes 
= Yes ee 
41 No No 
| 99 «(| 
40 $58 year No 
100 No | No 
62 No Yes 
55 $25 each per Yes 
year 
75 $16 each per No 
year 
60 Yes Yes 
100 $40 each No 
98 Yes No 
20 Yes No 
100 No 
oO No No 
25 No Yo 
100 
100 No No 
None No No 
90 No No 
| 100 No No 











Surplus reven 
Taxation and rx 
Town 

Earn 1Z 
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ty ivs 5 
tate and ty Population | Ow No, of Per Cent Hydrant For Water Financing of Water-main 
rsh servi Met i Rental Used? Extensions 
| | i 
Chree River 5,209 M 1,180 100 No Ves | General fund 
lraver t 10,92 i 2,600 $ Ve Earnings 
Whiteha 1,600 I Ss ) N No Taxes 
Ypsilant 7,41 1 2,100 80 $ ach | Yes Earnings 
i y ar 
MINNESOTA | | 
Barnesv M 177 100 No No | City 
Caledonia 1,372 ? ) 100 No No | Assessment 
Chatfield 1,228 1 No No Yes | Tax 
Duluth O8 O17 N 17,70 ometi Yes | Surplus earnings 
Jordan l } 1 10 No No General taxes 
Lake City 254 M 12 100 \ No | Revenue 
Litchfield 279 M ”) 100 y No Water and light fund or 
general fund 
Luverne 2.78 M 900 100 Ve Yes General fund 
[innea ‘ ‘ [ 66,500 9 } Half-rate Receipts and assessment 
New Pra { M 160 100 s° ach pcr Yes Assessment 
al } | 
I to M 725 7 Ve No Assessment 
t. Char 1159} M 100 7 No | No City 
2,570 1 20 100 ¥ No Earnings 
ae { 1,100 1) No No Water and light fund 
1,04 [ 95 100 No No City 
1,138 M 20 1K No No | City funds 
| 
‘y \f 10) ”) No No Water-works fund 
M 0) ) | ’ Proceeds of plant 
8 M Ww 1 No No City or bonds 
M 4M S No No Bond issue 
P 2s Ye Yes Company 
MI No No | Bonds 
18950 ¥ SN Jo es 
2,848 M 700 100 No No Monthly collection 
1474 M 12 10) No | No General fund 
850 M 1,400 No No Income 
' 772,897 M 119,500 7 No | No | Revenue 
* 21,144 aa) 5 Sn 80 Ve Yes Sale of securities and earn- 
ings 
[renton 6,951 M | 1,300 100 No No Income 
I mvill 2 O00 M | 150 *1) No | No Bond issues 
Vandalia 2,158 M 300 2 No No Tax levy 
W » City 7.83071 P | 2.500 10 Yes Yes 
Webster Grove 9 474 M 2,400 ”) No | No Bond issue 
MONTANA 
Polson 1,500 M | 350 5 No Bonds 
sidney 1200} M 144 | 100 ve No Special improvement dis- 
| tricts 
NEBRASKA } 
Albion 1.978 M 500 100 No No | Property owners pay 5(k 
i per lineal foot; plant 
pays balance 
Blau 2 702 M 500 0 Ve Yes | Earnings and levy 
Cedar Bluff 00 M 14 o7 Yes No Warrants 
Crawtord 1,32 M 44 91 } No No Profits 
Doniphan 00 M 120 100 No No Bonds 
Edgar 1,080 M 270 100 No | No | Tax 
Fairbury 454 M 1.200 100 No | No | Department 
Grand Island 13,960 M 2,700 100 Ve Yes | 50c per foot frontage bal- 
| | | ance from water fund 
Hastings 11,647 | M } 2 ,82¢ 100 Yes Yes | Assessment 
Humboldt 1176 | M 328 100 No No | Tax 
Lincoln 54,948 M 11,843 100 No No Assessment 
Madison 1.708 M 600 100 No No 
North Platte | 10,466 M | 1,500 100 Yes No Water-main districts 
Omaha 191.601 | M | 35.000 99 $60 each | No Assessment 
Red Cloud 1,686 M | 500 90 No No Bonds 
Wilber 1,230 M 450 95 No | No Receipts and direct tax 
| | levy 
NEVADA | | 


Goldfield 4,000 P 300 100 No No None 








Building Boom is Reflected in Water-Main Extension Inquiries 

The building boom which has extended practically throughout the United States in the last 
year has resulted in a large number of inquiries coming to THE AMERICAN CITY from municipal 
officials, asking for a statement of the methods used by various cities to finance water-main extensions. 
At the same time many cities seem to be experiencing difficulties in properly adjusting hydrant 
rentals, se that a large number of inquiries have also come from that source. We take pieasure in 
publishing the table above, which will be continued in the December issue of THE AMERICAN 
CITY, giving data not only on water-main extensions and hydrant rentals, but also on the 
population of the city, the ownership of the water-works, the number of domestic and commercial 
services and the per cent metered in each city. 
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Motor Trucks in Municipal Service 




















DETROIT’S NEW MUNICIPAL BUSSES HAVE RECORD CAPACITY 


The Detroit Park Department has recently placed in service one of the largest passenger-carrying trucks 
in service anywhere to-day. It consists of a trailer mounted on a Packard tractor wheel-base chassis 
and has a seating capacity of 56, and a total capacity of 115 when persons are permitted to stand in 
the aisle. An air pump provides compressed air, which is used to operate the brakes and the mechanical 
equipment for opening and closing the doors which extend along the right side of the bus. Loading 
stations are provided at several points on Belle Isle, Detroit’s largest park, and at the land terminal 
located at the land approach of the bridge. The loading stations are so placed that sharp turns must 
be taken, and the new carrier is so designed that it can make a complete turn within a radius of 35 feet 


Busses leave the loading stations for the trip across the bridge at 15-minute intervals, and operate 12 
hours daily. 




















ONE OF TEN NEW 3-TON WHITE TRUCKS ON STREET PAVING REPAIR, OWNED AND 
OPERATED BY THE CLEVELAND, OHIO, DIVISION OF STREETS 


The various municipal departments in Cleveland now operate 92 White trucks 
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California Chambers in City Planning 
Contest 
N interesting feature of the Second 
Western Summer School of Com- 
munity Leadership held in September 
at Stanford- University, was a competition 
between the secretaries of California cities 
to establish the best record of progress in 
city planning during the preceding year. 
Each secretary was invited to prepare a 
brief statement of accomplishment in his 
city for submission to a committee of judges 
consisting of Professor Edwin A. Cottrell 
of Stanford University, Charles H. Cheney, 
city planner, and Roscoe D. Wyatt, Presi 
dent of the California Association of 
Commercial Secretaries. The committee 
awarded first place to Lynn W. Ballard, 
Secretary of the Long Beach Chamber of 
Commerce, and gave to two other con- 
testants, L. D. Blodgett, Secretary of the 
Bakersfield Chamber of Commerce, and M. 
J. Haig, Secretary of the Whittier Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the privilege of reading 
their statements at one of the sessions of 
the student body. 
The prize-winning outline of the city 
planning progress in Long Beach follows: 
Real city planning must carefully con- 
sider not only the beautiful and the atrac- 
tive, but the practical and the result-get- 
ting as well. Long Beach had this principle 
in mind in its work in city planning. 
Naturally, the first thing in city planning 
is securing the planning commission. The 
Long Beach City Council early made pro- 
vision by ordinance for the Long Beach 
City Planning Commission. City Manager 
Hewes named four citizen members, and 
the charter provides that the City Attorney, 
City Engineer and Manager shall also be 
members of the Commission, the City Man- 
ager being the presiding officer. 
A planning commission without funds is 
helpless. The second necessary thing, 
therefore, was done, and a budget appro- 


priation of $6,000 was provided, which, 
with $2,000 additional work by the City 
Engineer’s office, made the first year’s work 
possible. With the Commission and the 
funds for its work, after careful survey, 
the Commission was unanimous in the 
choice of Charles H. Cheney as consultant. 
The Commission and Mr. Cheney agreed 
that the budget provision was ample for 
the first year’s work in a community of 
70,000 people. 

The two greatest things accomplished 
the Long Beach Zone Ordinance are: first, 
permanent establishment of a large area of 
the city for the building of single-family 
dwellings only, thereby protecting and 
stimulating home ownership, which must 
be the backbone of any city and is one of 
the best guarantors of contented labor con- 
ditions, the greatest antidote for Bolshe- 
vism, and one of the things most sought for 
by new industries ; second, the establishment 
of the first and only industrial zones in 
Southern California, where industries are 
protected instead of being only tolerated, 
that is, industrial zones where no residence 
permits can be obtained—industrialsinter- 
ests are paramount. ‘ 

A comprehensive survey was made in 
which not less than fifty group meetings 
in neighborhood schoolhouses were held. in 
all sections of the city. Because of the 
rapidity with which the city is growing, the 
work had to be done as rapidly as possible, 
and as an immediate protection the Zone 
Ordinance was prepared and adopted by 
piecemeal, the first within three months 
from beginning the work, the entire ordi- 
nance being completed and passed within 
eight months from the date of beginning. 
We believe it more satisfactory, where 
possible, to adopt the ordinance for the en- 
tire city at one time. This ordinance is 
comprehensive and complete, establishing : 

1. The best use of property 

2. The height of buildings 
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3. The area of lots to be covered in all parts 
of the city 

The matter of a comprehensive major 
trafic plan was studied, and a tentative plan 
quite complete is now being given the best 
attention of the Commission. Within a few 
months we expect to have the traffic prob- 
lem in the business section fully solved, to- 
gether with a complete layout for the out 
lying streets and provision made for street 
building where the need is greatest. 

The plan for the unification for all rail 


lines is well under way. After twenty 
years’ work the Union Pacific has agreed 
to remove its tracks from Ocean Avenue 


along the front and is already building its 
freight station in the industrial district. 
The removal of the Southern Pacific tracks 
from Broadway is also under way, and the 
Southern Pacific and Pacific Electric are 
also building a joint freight terminal in 
the industrial district. 

The establishment of a Park Commission 
has been recommended, and the personnel 
will be decided very shortly. The city 
budget includes approximately $40,000 for 
the improvement of parks this fiscal year. 

No housing code has been adopted as 
yet, but the Zone Ordinance includes within 
its area-requirements most of the provisions 
of a housing code. A new building code 
has been prepared by the Building Inspec- 
tor after conference with a committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce and is ready for 
adoption. 

In addition to this definite work done, the 
first year has made possible the laying of 
plans for the completion of the entire pro 
gram of what makes up a complete city 
plan. 

We believe the big accomplishment neces- 
sary in every city is to bring the citizens to 
a realization of the desirability of a city 
plan and a very large majority commitment 
to it. This Long Beach has done. 


A State Chamber of Commerce Refer- 
endum on City Manager Government 
Cuicaco, Itt.—Chambers of commerce in 
thirty cities out of thirty-two voted in the 
Illinois Chamber of Commerce referendum 
in favor of letting cities of 5,000 popula- 
tion and over decide whether to adopt the 
city manager plan of government. In most 
cities the majorities were large. Members 
of the Illinois Chamber voted more than 
eleven to one in favor of submission. 
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lhe question as stated in the referendum 
“Shall the 


cities of more than 5,000 population to de 


\ 
Was 


Legislature empower 
o 9 
cide, 
shall adopt the city manager plan of gov 

ernment ?” 


by vote of their people, whether they 


Cities of less than 5,000 already 
possess such power. 

An actual poll of the membership was 
taken by the 
twenty-four cities, and 


Benton, with a population 


chambers of ec 


! 


the only one which returned a majority 
the negative. The vote was cast 

directors, without taking a membership 
in nine organizations, 


and in this list the 


only negative majority was returned by 
Commercial Clul Belle- 
The Belleville 


Board of Trade did not participate in the 


the Belleville 


ville’s population is 24,701. 


referendum. Two commercial organizations 
in Moline, the Chamber of Commerce and 
Men’s Association, 
pated in the referendum, and each 
“Yes” 
non and 
for the 
The complete affirmative vote was as 
follows: 


the Business partici 
voted 


In LaGrange, Litchfield, Mt. Ver- 


Onarga, the vote was unanimous 


affirmative. 








Las 
J iwT 
rs. 
Mattoon 
g ~ 
M 
Me = 
is Onarga 
Ctta 
Hoopeston Peeele 
Jacksonville Rockford 
Joliet Sterling 
Kankakee Urbana 
LaGrange Waukegan 


The organizations participating in the 
referendum represented exactly one-third 
of the organization members of the Illinois 
Chamber of Commerce at the time the bal 
lots were sent out. 
ganization membership of the 


Since this time the or 
Illinoi 
Chamber has been increased to 102. T! 

Chamber has 1,069 and firm 
members. It is generally considered that 
the Illinois Chamber’s individual members 
together with the members of the 
chambers of commerce which are affiliated 
with the state chamber, make a total of 
=0,000 leading business men of Illinois. 


individual 


local 


Tr. R. MOSS, 

Manager, Organization Service Department, | 

Chamber of Commerce 

Arguments pro and con on the city manager plar 
ire given in the printed referendun pies of wl 
s } = ¢ og 7 1 
nay be secured from Harvey T. H General §S 
tary, Illinois Chamber of Commerce, 10 South La S 


Street, Ct icago, Ill. 





A Busy Rest Room 
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A Well-planned Investment 


‘ id i lert k ( i 
Cha ber the 1 5-acre Valencia orang 
ve of J. B. Andrews, situated northwest 
»f the city limits The price was $45,001 
rhe ati il was ! ade possible by the issuance 
I ) ertincates Ot > each m ] 
( al OT 300,000 0 hicl per ce 1 
terest eing paid This sum includes 
$14,400 representing unpaid expenses of the 
)2 922 ~«Calitornia Valencia Orange 
Shows. The Anaheim City Council offered 
to set aside 5 acres of their 20-acre new city 
park, and this offer 1 been tentatively ac 


cepted by the Orange Show Management 
but they felt that with the growth ot the 
city and the show, a larger piece of ground 
would be necessary within three years 

It is proposed to leave the new acquis! 
tion as an income-producer for the next tw 
or three years, as the oranges will pay the 


per cent on the whole capital stock and a 


y 
wide margin for the best scientific up-keep 
obtainable. Ten acres of the new purchase 
will be held for exposition purposes, the 
remaining five to be sold or subdivided 


into lots, which in 1923 will undoubtedly 
net the Chamber $25,000 of its $45,000 pur- 
chase price. Within ten days of the signing 
of the papers an offer to buy was received 
which would have netted the Chamber 
S- 200 


/ 


Toward making the initial payment on 
the Andrews grove, the Chamber used 
$2,400 which represented its net profits on 
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some apartments built under its direction in 


1920, with moneys subscribed by its mem 
rs, who received Io per cent per annum 
the life of their subscription. 

MALCOLM A, FRASER, 


Secretary, Anaheim Chamber of Commerce 


Chamber of Commerce Secures 
Interim Zoning Ordinance 


LoweL_, Mass.—Through the efforts of 
he Lowell Chamber of Commerce, an ordi- 
nce has been adopted by the | ity Council 
thorizing the appointment of a City Plan 
ommission and also authorizing this Com- 
mission to have a city plan prepared for 
owell lhe Commission has been ap 


ted by the Mayor and approved by the 


yuncil, and immediate steps will be taken 
for the preparation of a city plan. 

The Chamber of Commerce has also 

ised to be introduced an ordinance pro- 

iding for temporary zoning, which will be 

ffective until the proposed city plan is com- 

leted. This has become necessary owing 

to the frequent encroachment of business in 

the residential districts of the city. 

GEORGE F. WELLS, 
Secretary-Manager, Lowell Chamber of Commerce. 
Second Winter Carnival a Great 
Success 

La Crosse, Wis.—The Winter Carnival 
of sport and fun held in La Crosse in Janu- 
ary, 1922, was even better than the initial 
one of the year previous. The committee 
was able to correct faults of the first event, 
and a larger number of participants and < 
wider variety of events contributed haere 

making the recent occasion one long to be 
remembered. 

The parade was the most notable feature 
of the celebration and brought out seventy- 
five marching clubs with about three thou- 
sand people in line. A great variety of 
color schemes was offered for the enjoyment 
of the multitude which lined the principal 
thoroughfares of the city. It required one 
hour for the parade to pass a given point. 

In addition to the marchers themselves, 
several bands, about thirty drum corps and 
a score of floats took part in the procession. 
Other parades were held in connection with 
the crowning of the Queen of the Carnival 
at the Ice Palace, the residence of King 
Boreas II, and prior to the wonderful dis- 
play of fireworks on the last night of the 
four-day frolic. 

Some of the best-known amateur skiers 
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and a number of professionals participated have charge of the work ch 
in the skiing. Fancy skating, distance skat- new buildings will be ready before the holi 


e the ho 
ing for both adults and juniors, dog-sled days, and Henderson's need wil! have been 
races and horse racing were other sports in- taken care of. This campaign also made it 
dulged in. Push-ball contests, hockey and possible for the School Board to employ { 
curling also attracted attention, and both the boys in the High School an athleti 
hockey and curling clubs have been started instructor, who will be a membe: 
as a result of the carnival. faculty. 

The streets were gaily decorated with GEOR 

Ss ret | y 


evergreens, colored lights and the national 
colors, and during the principal events busi- Chamber Puts Over Successful 
ness houses closed to permit their employees B. & L. Campaign 
to take part. Bands and orchestras were me - 


. \urorA, Itit.—Realizing the ne 

playing on the plazas every afternoon and a 

ie ¢ 1ore louses in urora, and the tact tnat 
evening, four dances were held each even- ‘1 Build ak * \ 
‘ ‘ ° , tne ulding an oal ssociations 
ing, a street animal circus gave several daily oe, ee pBHE ; 

z . . equipped to nandie loans tor 1e | aing ot 
performances, and gayety reigned supreme. a , , 1 
ets as homes providing they have sufficient fur 
[The event was financed by a guarantee Ry : 
: : the Chamber of Commerce ndertook t 


fund subscribed by the merchants and manu- ; 
. e Panize a stock-selling impaig } | 
facturers of the city, and by the sale of ,, 


. . the Real Estate Board cooperated 
carnival buttons and of votes for Queen of 
: - . sh ; On two occasions the Chamber ¢ 
the Carnival. It was widely advertised in esl ott 
e merce ad attempted to organize h 
newspapers and by posters over a large area ' bat ale ; ee. 
pe ° —ae corporations, but both of these attempts had 
of Wisconsin, Minnesota and northern : : 
‘ é failed—an experience whi man ther 
Iowa, and the various pageants were wit- ; had. TI nay 
° cities Nave had. ne StOCK-S I Campaigi 
nessed by large crowds of out-of-town  , 2 tip = 
. however, succeeded. There is over al 
people, who took advantage of the special, a-half doll 
. . . 10n-and-a-ha dollars subscribed 
reduction in railroad fares. 11 ; : Stee 
Pier will result in at least one hundred 
ELEANOR E. WHITING , : j , 
Assistant Secretary, Chamber of Commerce of NOUSES tor \urora aguring the pre 
La Cross and the effects of the campaign will be felt 
for the next one hundred O l 
Publicity on the School Question Newspaper publicity, in the form 
Henperson, N. C—One of the major vertising, editorials, and news iter \ 
activities of the Henderson Chamber of prepared and used for about two weel 
Commerce this year has been its educational prior to the campaign, and some publicit 
work, which resulted in a practically unani- was used during the campaign. Thi 
mous vote at an election for school bonds’ vertising, as well as the news items, ex 
-ufficient to erect three new, modern and _ plained the Building and Loan idea fror 


up-to-date brick school buildings. At the the standpoint of an investment and sys 
suggestion of the Chamber, no limitations tematic savings 


igg 
were made as to the specific use to which [The campaign was organized in four diy 
the money is to be put. After the issue was sions, with a major presiding over « 


carried, the Chamber conducted an open division, who in turn had his captains a 
forum on the school question. This forum lieutenants. One major was given all th 


was largely attended, and the School Board factories. Each factory appointed ( 
was made familiar with the wishes of the tain, who surrounded himself with enous; 
people. The forum was followed by a meet- workers to wait upon all employees \ 1] 
ing in each of the four wards, with the re- told, the factory employees subscribed e1 
sult that satisfactory locations were selected one-half million dollars. The other thre: 


for each of the three new school buildings, majors were responsible for the prospects 
and there are no “knockers” left to criticise, provided their workers. 


because the public is in possession of all the A city directory was used by the Building 
facts as a result of our educational cam- and Loan Associations to check off their 
paign. With but little adjustment, the pub- present stockholders, who they felt could in 


lic’s wishes coincided with those of the crease their holdings. The new prospects 
members of the Board of Education who’ were also secured from the city direct 
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Dallas makes her tax dollar do more 


The “Caterpillar’s”* field 
of usefulness is by no 
means limited to road 
making. There is a “Cat- 
erpillar’* of size and 
capacity for every power 
need. On farm or ranch, 
in the mining, oil and 
lumber industries, for 
snow removal and other 
civic work — wherever 
power and endurance are 
at a premium, the “Cater- 
pillar”* has no real com- 
petitor. 


ERpiLap 


HOLT 


PEORIA, ILiu 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Dallas, Texas, after competitive demonstrations, bought three 
5-ton “Caterpillars’* in June, 1921, for use in its street 
maintenance department. These machines proved so eco- 
nomical of time and labor that last April the City added an- 
other 5-ton and a 10-ton “Caterpillar’* to its fleet. City 
Engineer Fairtrace says: “Before we had “Caterpillar”* mo- 
torized outfits we could only smooth up our 300 miles of 
dirt and gravel streets once a year. Now we are grading these 
same streets every six weeks, or eight times as often. And 
our yearly cost of street maintenance has not increased one 
penny.” Hundreds of other progressive cities and towns 
throughout the country are using “Caterpillar”* power to 
reduce the cost of leveling and ditching streets and alleys, 
hauling materials, preparing park sites, removing snow, and 
doing belt work. Write for our booklet on the “Caterpillar’* 
in municipal service. 


*There is but one “Caterpillar’—Holt builds it. The name was 
originated by this Company, and is our exclusive trade-mark 
registered in the U. S. Patent Office and in practically every 
country of the world. 


THE HOLT MFG. CO., Inc., PEORIA, ILL. 


Branches and service stations all over the world 


Eastern Division: 50 Church Street, New York 
Omaha, Nebraska Des Moines, Iowa 
Kansas City, Missouri Minneapolis, Minnesota 
St. Louis, Missouri sa 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Chicago, Illinois 
Holt Company of Texas, Dallas, Canadian Holt Company, Ltd., 
T Q., Canada 


exas Montreal, P. 
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These prospect lists were card-indexed on been sadly neglected. The conditions are 
colored cards. these: 

Six telephones were installed in the I [he property owner pays 26 per cent dow 
Chamber of Commerce, and a corps of when the work is completed 
workers kept them in operation throughout For the balance a series Of eight notes o7 
the day, and sometimes during the evening eedlben: ps d 1 ‘a - - aot ae 
calling the present stockholders of the ind endorsed by tl tractor, w 
Building and Loan Associations, inviting accepted by the banl These notes 
them to increase their subscriptions. In negli ypc oo ind 90 da 
this manner over $100,000 was subscribed Purthe agp -~ nay 

We are sorry that we have not copies of (a) These notes are not renewa 
all of the news items and the several ads must be paid when duc 
for distribution. The local Building and (b) The minimum amount oF a 
Loan Associations, however, are in a posi le The *. Py = 7 
tion to provide the information used in con payable ‘7 ‘ on 
preparing copy. note 

Our campaign was enthusiastically r (d) The mit imum interest charg 
ceived, and many men worked who do not en ee Se 25 come 
ordinarily work in the regular campaigns HOW IT WILL WORK 
known to all cities. The total cost of the ¢ ie dail . 
campaign was about $1,500. oe oe 

We recommend this idea to all cities for 90-day not 
serious consideration, especially where a ees aliens 
nousing shortage exists. 6-months 

H. A. BLISS : “we 

Managing Secretary, Aurora Chamber of Comr 

Financing Repairs to Buildings ’ 

Newport, R. I.—As a means of stimulat Cost ASy we C. CAMPBI 
ing employment of labor and at the same Managing Secretary, } rt Chamber of ( 
time providing for property owners a mean —s 
of financing repairs to homes, business South Bend’s Safety Progress 
property, etc., a most commendable plan has South Benp, Inp.—The South Bend 
been devised by the Newport Chamber of Safety and Fire Prevention Council 
Commerce in cooperation with the bankers securing, in the opinion of the Police Dx 
and contractors of the city and surround partment and others, very unusual result 
ing community. The plan is a simple one, through its Vigilance Committee, whicl 
by which the banks pay to the contractor now numbers 150 members. We find tl 
the cost of the repairs on the completion § the personal touch that we are able to 
of the job, and take as security serial notes into the work has a very satisfying reac 


signed by the property owner and endorsed _ tion, entirely different from 


by the contractor. This enables the home the Police Department itself when it must 


owner to make payment to the bank in use other methods. 
small installments, as he receives his money During Fire Prevention Week, October 
in wages, rent or otherwise. The plan has 2-9, we distributed questionnaires to be used 


stimulated a great amount of business for by the children in the home and returned 
contractors in Newport during a time of to the school, which, in turn, filed them with 
severe depression, and it has given such us. This report has given us a comprehen 
genera! satisfaction that it will be continued sive understanding of the conditions of 
throughout the year. many homes, and, through the cooperation 
People took advantage of similar plans of the Fire Department, the Chief of whic! 
for purchasing automobiles, player-pianos is Chairman of our Fire Prevention Com 
and other luxuries during the spending orgy mittee, we shall be able to rectify, to a very 
through which the country has passed, and _ large degree, conditions found to warrant 
many in our community are now taking ad- a hazard. 
vantage of this same plan to finance repairs On one evening 


ix, 


to homes, etc., that in the meantime have lice Department as 
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TRACTOR SERVICE AT ALL TIMES 


ONARCH TRACTORS furnish to 
M the city or to the contractor a power- 

ful hauling unit which pulls graders 
and other road machines during the road 
construction season, while during the winter, 
with equal satisfaction, it opens up snow- 
bound roads when it is equipped with a 
locomotive type snow-plow. Ample power, 
simplicity of construction and accessibility 
are the inherent qualities of Monarch Indus- 
trial Tractors. 


Write for our interesting booklet, “Monarch 


Facts,” describing the work of the Monarch 
Tractor, an efficient all-season machine. 


MONARCH TRACTORS, Inc. 


Watertown, Wisconsin 








Ind equally 
good for 
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at dinner, and shifts to meet th 9 
day and night service The following week cr 
we entertained, in like manner, the entir¢ tal K Os 
Fire Department. We believe that this ‘ ° 
bring about a better mutual relationship and rp the dinne 
understanding between the men who act the bonds of frie 
illy perform the service and ourselve sanizations ry 
The schools are cooperating vith t ; rief talks by off 
the fullest extent, and, on request, the sented, designed 
> Teachers’ Federation has afhliated th the ( shed S : 
South Bend Chamber of Commerce and ha cooperatiot r. 
i committee working with us in the Feder the Chamber to ca 
tion. Our plans contemplate the inaugurat each of these brother P 
ing of a Foremen’s School which will ¢ P 
brace the foremen of the various plant ‘ aie , 
of the city In addition to this 
erecting bulletin boards throughout the 
city with safety posters changed eac] el 4 
These boards are of all-metal constructior More Paving for Walsenburg 
ind permanent in character. a ( Ss 
. We feel that we are perfor ing : ‘ 
ice to the community that will react 
: mmerce culm ( 
tety. ores snl Se 
FRANK J]. GRI . s 
S tary-M ger, South Bend ¢ ipproximately 40, ( 
b tele 
lc pavem« ‘ ‘ ¢ 
City Limits Extended large section of th S 
Co_tumpsus, Ga,—The Chamber of Com part of the ne $ 
merce has just secured legislation calling benefited 
for an election to extend its city limits, this \RLES 
act virtually assuring an expansion pro 
gram which will take in 10,000 good citi- Bond Issues for City Improvements 
zens, who for years have had every inte SANFORD, FLa.—The Sanford Cham! 
T est in the city, and whose homes are now Commerce was re nsible recent 
on the edge of the city limits. The move carrying through a $62 o bond 
ment grew out of suggestions from group municipal improvement P, , 
meetings and by mail that expansion should included in this for ng an addit 
A be one of the Chamber’s major projects miles of streets, tl ist of whi 
for the year. Numerous meetings were $468,000. There is also an ite: fF £6- 
held to harmonize all interests and to ac for the construction of cht 
quaint the legislators with reasons for an the lake front Extensio1 n 
nexing the territory. The annexation elec ments to the present sewerag 
tion will be held this fall, and as only a :Lmount to $40,000, which 
majority of the combined vote of those in for in the budget, ( 
the city and those in the territory affected — buildi to cost $15,00 
is needed, there is little doubt that the terri- $35,000 is set aside for 
* tory will be voted in. outstanding city warrant 
ee ee mi o By Alban : The ( hamber of Comme rce also | 
the publicity which made succes 
Chamber Cultivates Civic carrying of a county bond issu 
' Organizations amount of $100,000 for mainte 
Sioux Fauis, S. Dak— sy its coopera- roads. The organization is activ 
tive and friendly attitude, the Sioux Falls paring slans which will event 
Chamber of Commerce has developed a very thy municipal ownershi 
fine spirit among the civic organizations of ties of Sanford. 
the city. Recently the Board of Directors R. WV 


of the Chamber were hosts at a dinner given 
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of Baker Auto 4 . 
Truck Snow Plows which 
keeps Salt Lake City 








streets clear of snow 


Patent Safety Tripping Blades 


Every straight blade Baker Snow Plow is 


equipped with the Baker Patent Safety 
Tripping Blades hinged to the bottom of 
the plow which trip back when striking 
man-holes, car tracks, et Specified 


by the City of New York on recent 
large purchases of snow plows. Insist 
on this protection 


Snow Plows 
for Leading 


Tractors 



















BAKER 


SNOW PLOWS 


The Dependable Snow Movers 


There’s a feeling of security in know 
ing that you have dependable snow 


moving equipment at hand. Baker 
Snow Plows are known for their de- 
pendability. They are built for the 


tough job of snow moving whether 
with motor trucks, tractors or horses. 
Each type of plow is designed by ex- 
perienced engineers and adopted only 
after exhaustive tests 


AUTO TRUCK 
SNOW PLOWS 


Universal Attachments to 
Standard Motor Trucks 


The installation of Baker Auto Truck 
Snow Plows means protection against 
traffic tie-ups. In every nook of the 
Snow Belt you will find counties with 
fleets of them. The largest cities are 
using them. It’s the same story every- 
where—they are giving satisfaction be 
cause they stand up to the job. They 
do the work better. They can be at- 
tached quickly to any standard truck. 
They are equipped with numerous de 
vices for safety and convenience such 
as Safety Tripping Blades, self-locking 
lifting device and adjustable support 
ing shoes 

Can your City, your County or your 
business afford to be without snow 
protection? 


7 Baker Snow Plows are the best Snow 
a" 


Insurance 





Ask about our 
Special Tractor 
Snow Plows 


Write today for 


Snow Plow Literature. 
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Designing and Kquipping the School 
Cafeteria---Part II 


By A. E. 


The Kitchen 


LTHOUGH first consideration has 
A been given to the counter and the 

dining-room, no less important is the 
kitchen. It is here, too, that the greatest 
errors have been made. The most common 
mistake is a space too cramped and equip- 
ment too meager. One large open kitchen 
facilitates the work and prevents loafing. 
\mple range and oven space is essential, 
and when steam of 15 pounds pressure can 
be obtained, a vegetable steamer and jacket 
kettle should be included. If this is possible, 
two large hotel ranges and a portable bake- 
oven are sufficient for each counter service. 
If not, at least three ranges and one oven 
are necessary. Bread and rolls are very 
seldom baked, as the local baker can supply 
them at a lower cost; the oven is used for 
pies, cakes, puddings and potpie dishes. 

The ranges are generally selected for gas 
if it is available. They should be of one 
of two types, either provided with con- 
centric ring burners or a series of water 
heater burners across the front which throw 
the flame from front to back. In either in- 
stance, the top should be of polished steel 
plates, to furnish a smooth, evenly heated 
top for pots and pans. Ovens should be in- 
sulated, heated by bar burners with pilot 
light attachment. The doors should be self- 
closing, insulated and thoroughly braced. 
The bake-oven may be either of the cabinet 
variety, built in one unit with galvanized 
insulated walls and metal shelves, or of the 
portable type which comes in sections and is 
provided with tile shelves. Gas is the most 
satisfactory and cleanly fuel for either of 
the above types. If expense is not a con- 
sideration, the electric oven is most satis- 
factory and gives an even, easily adjusted 
temperature for any purpose which is 
desired. 

In general, ranges, bake-oven, kettle and 
steamer are lined up on the wall of the 
kitchen opposite the dining-room partition. 
A canopy 4 feet wide and at least 24 inches 
in depth is hung over them. The kettle and 


Merrill 
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VIEW OF THE SERVICE COUNTER OF THE 
H. R. PATTENGILL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
LANSING, MICH. 


steamer are placed in a drip-pan to catch 
all condensation and also to allow them to 
be easily flushed out after each use. A 
swinging arm faucet hung over them fur- 
nishes .e water-supply. Kettles may be of 
cast iron, retinned copper or aluminum. A 
hinged cover and a large faucet should be 
required on each kettle. 

The steamer should be made in one-piece 
single, double or triple sections, and 
fitted with adjustable swinging doors on 
each section. These doors when closed 
automatically turn on the steam; when 
opened, the steam is shut off and the steam- 
ing backets are brought out of the steam 
on a roller carriage. This eliminates all 
possibility of a scalded operator or serious 
burns from reaching into the steamer after 
the baskets. 

In front of the line of ranges the cooks 
tables and bakers’ table should be arranged. 
Each should be of selected sectional maple, 
tongued, glued and rodded together, mounted 
upon iron stands fitted with metal drawers 
and shelves. The bakers’ table is also pro 
vided with metal tilting bins. A mixing- 
bowl and hot plate complete the special 
equipment for the baker in this size kitchen. 
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Snow means a lot of fun for 
the children, but a big snow 
storm is an altogether different 
proposition for the grown-ups 
whose business it is to keep 
roads and streets open for 
travel. 





from public highways by hand labor, the only method then known, 
was practically prohibitive. To-day a snow storm need not be a 
nightmare to road and street officials, because the Champion Snow 
Plow, attached te a motor truck or tractor, will quickly and easily 
clear snow from highways at small expense. 


There was a time—not long since—when the cost of moving snow | 


The Champion Snow Plow which 
has successfully met the test of 
of time and service, can be readily 

attached to any standard make of 
| truck or tractor, It consists of a 
1 steel scraper blade which ts hung 
| on a semi-circular steel frame, pro- 
viding angular adjustment, permit- 
ting either right or left hand 


| cutting. 














The Champion Plow will save its 
initial cost after one snow storm. 
It 1s used and endorsed by town, 
county, city and state highway 
departments. No municipality 
within the snow belt can afford to 
be without one or more of these 
plows. 




















cAn informing catalog will be sent 
free to anyone who asks for u. 
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It is, however, necessary to provide an ice 
box, a sink, and a mixing-machine to be 
used by the baker and others, and all these 
should be placed as near the oxen as prac 
tical. 

The mixing-machine is of utmost impor 
tance, as it is used by the baker for mixing 
cake dough and mayonnaise or whipping 
cream. It is of greatest service for beating 
potatoes and should be selected with 80 
and 30-quart bowls. At least two beaters, 
two whips, one dough hook and a 
brush are the needed attachments. 
venient location is at the end of the 
table next to the baker. 


puree 
\ con- 


Cor ks’ 
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in the center, and a storage chamber fitted 
with shelves surrounds tl n 
and below These boxes art 
made and may be used either with ice 

-e machine. Thinner y 1 boxes 
quantities of ice a ill t hold a 
temperature in a hot kitchen. The « 
difference in cost is quickl consum<¢ 


excessive ice bills and wasted food 
Sinks are 


necessary I t 
vegetable cleaning and glass and lver 
wasl ing and should be ide va 
iron of at least 14-gag¢ \ g 
ize 1s 24 X 24 { 6 in 
Phe edge S I S d 





THIS SERVICE COUNTER IN THE JACKSONVILLE HIGH SCHOOL SERVES 
APPETIZING FOODS QUICKLY AND WITH ECONOMY 


\ general improvement is noticeable in 
the construction of stock service refrigera 
tors of all makes, and it is possible to select 
all the boxes needed in the average school 
cafeteria from those carried ‘in stock by 
leading concerns 

The larger of the two ice boxes for the 
kitchen should be provided with an overhead 
ice bunker and one walk-in compartment 
fitted with meat racks and shelves. 
large entrance door with a self-closing catch 
and heavy conduit fastener opens into this 
room. The other compartment may be filled 
with four service doors opening into a space 
supplied with shelves, the smallest of these 
boxes with six doors. The ice chamber is 


One 


O preve nt any 


extended up to 12 inches for a splash-ba 





At least one 24- or 30-inch drain board 
should be supplied for each sinl 

\t the end of the cooks’ table an op 
steam table or bain { le 
keep vegetables hot and t erve alte 
being prepared. Thi th a copper 
pan stretched over 10-gage eel and 
mounted upon an angle-iron stand fitted 


with one shelf. A false bottom is provided 
over the coils or gas burners, and stone or 
china jars are used for 
the cooks’ table is hung a 
saucepan rack upon which all 
utensils are hung [This is made of 


containers Overt 
heavy iron bat 


heavy y 
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At left: Washington Heights, 
maintained with “Tarvia-~B” since 1916, 














“Tarvia-B” eg 
makes good in Newburgh - 


Benkard Avenue, pictured in the circle, was the 


. +n : . . . Above: Du Bois Street, maintaine 
first Tarvia street in the City of Newburgh, “Tarvie-B” since 1916. 
New York. The results were so satisfac tory that Below Benkard Ave., maintained with 


in 1916 other macadam streets were given their —— 
initial Tarvia treatments. Not until last year, 
however, when the 18 miles of roadway shown 
on the accompanying street map were sur- 
faced-treated with ““Tarvia-B”’, was the use of 
all other kinds of road-maintenance materials 
entirely abandoned in favor of Tarvia. 

Mr. W. J. McKay, City Mariager, wrote under 
date of March 17, 1922: 

“It is with a great deal of pleasure that I inform 


+ ] } : } \ 
uu tha e results obtained trom ul 1e use of your 


; >» “ = 
l'arvia-B’ on the streets of 





y 


were 


more than satisfactory. 
“While we are always in the market for material 
cheaper than the material we used the preceding 

season, it would take a considerable difference 

price to have us make any change in the product 

to be used for the season of 1922.” 
Economy must be the goal of every conscien- 
tious public official. And the officials of New- 
burgh, and hundreds of other cities and towns 
throughout the country, have found from 
experience that Tarvia is the most 
economical of all road 
materials. 


mar OF 
TARV/A STREETS 
in New burg NY 

























A Grade for Every Purpose 


Tarvia is made in various grades 
for all road purposes—new con- 
struction, repairs and maintenance. 
An illustrated booklet telling of the 
different Tarvia treatments will 
gladly be sent free, on request. 
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iron and supplied with three rows of large 
hooks. 

Near the large refrigerator should be fur- 
nished a sectional maple cutting-bench and 
chopping-block. An average size for these 
is 48 x 30 inches for the bench and 24 x 24 
inches for the block. One of the most con- 
venient and serviceable machines that 
should be included in every equipment is a 
Buffalo chopper. This consists of a slowly 
rotating steel bowl in which two knives 
rapidly revolve. It is used for finely chop 
ping raw or cooked meats and vegetables 
and does it without mashing them. 

Tables and a slide are provided on the 
wall separating the kitchen from the coun- 
ter. If only one slide is used, this should 
be back of the pastry counter. All cutting 
of bread, pastry and cakes should be done in 
the kitchen and passed through these slides 
to the counter. Here, too, the preparation 
of salads and serving of puddings, etc., into 
individual dishes is done. The service ice- 
box and a sink should be conveniently lo- 
cated near these tables. If possible, the sec- 
tional maple construction should be main- 
tained for all kitchen tables. 

The vegetable preparation should include, 
in addition to a maple table and a two- 
compartment sink, a vegetable peeler. One 
of these machines will soon pay for itself 
in saving of labor and potatoes. They come 
in various sizes, the 30-pound size being 
best suited to the single service unit. 

The dishwashing pantry is the last to be 
considered, but by no means is it of least 
importance. Probably more money and 
thought have been expended in developing 
dishwashing machinery than in perfecting 
any other kitchen appliance. This has 
largely been due to the constantly increas- 
ing difficulty of securing the class of help 
which will perform this disagreeable task, 
and secondiy to the demand for better and 
more sanitary dish washing. 

The original machines were square or 
round tanks provided with a propeller at the 
side or bottom of the tank. This propeller 
was rapidly rotated, causing a violent whirl- 
pool motion in the tanks, which cleansed 
dishes packed in wire baskets and immersed 
in the tanks. The more modern and sani- 
tary method is to stack the dishes in trays 
which are pushed along on tracks over the 
tanks. A centrifugal pump or a mill-wheel 
propeller throws the water from the tanks 


over and over on the dishes. A final rins- 
ing spray of hot water cleanses the dish of 
the wash water. A dishwashing machine is 
absolutely essential both as a labor-saver 


f reducing dish and glass 


xi 
si« 


and a means < 


breakage. 

As important as the dishwashing machine 
itself is the set of tables which surrounds it. 
The tables may be of 14-gage galvanized 
iron and built in the shape of a shallow sink 
4 inches deep with sloping sides mounted on 
14-inch iron pipe standards and pitched to 
drain into the sinks and dish washer. The 
soiled end of the table should be prov ided 
with a 6-inch hole and a rubber-bound scrap- 
ing block. Adjacent to it and built into the 
table there should be a two-compartment 
silver and glass sink measuring 36 x 18 x 
12 inches. Over this as well as over the 
clean dish table may be placed an elevated 
metal shelf for stacking the glasses and 
silver when cleaned. 

\dequate provision for hot water supply 
should be made for any dishwasher, as it 
will not operate properly with lukewarm or 
cold water. A 250-gallon tank for the dish- 
washer alone is none too large for a cafe- 
teria serving 1,000 meals at noon. If hot 
water is plentiful, the dishes come out of 
the machine so hot that they will air-dry in 
a few minutes, so that no wiping is neces- 
sary. The dish pantry should be located 
adjacent to a door or slide leading to the 
dining-room, and an aisle in the dining- 
room should be provided for carrying the 
soiled dishes to this pantry. 

It is not the purpose of this article to dis- 
cuss the small equipment necessary, such as 
china, silver, glassware, linens, small 
kitchen goods, etc. Some suggestions, how- 
ever, are advisable. Aluminum trays 14 x 
18 inches are most practical. Silver should 
be at least 12 pennyweight on a nickel silver 
base, and china with a hard vitrified body 
and of hotel weight should be selected. 
Each table requires a sugar bowl, salt and 
pepper shakers and a vinegar cruet. Paper 
or butcher linen napkins should be pro 
vided at the counter. 

An elastic composition tile floor is the 
best. Ventilation must be thorough and 
complete, and the more natural light and 
air that can be secured, the better. 

As before stated, the complete single ser- 
vice unit here described has a capacity of 
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MUELLER 
Improved Extension 
Service Boxes 


are madein varioussizes and 
different lengths to meet 
every need. No. E-751 (patent 
applied for) here shown, is for 
use with Round Way Minne- 
apolis Curb Cocks. Other pat- 
terns for other Cocks. 


The special MuveELLER con- 
struction overcomes all pre- 
viously encountered difficul- 
ties with service boxes and 
insures quick access at all 
times. 


MUELLER 
REPAIR LIOS 


fit both new and old style BuffaloServ- 
ice Boxes and provide a means for 
supplying a new lid to any box, 
regardless of condition of box top. An 
old box with a new MUELLER Lid 
(E-850, patented,) is a better box than 
when new. 


Write for full descriptions 
and prices. 


A. MUELLER MFG. CO, 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


PHONE BELL 153 


Water, Plumbing and Gas Brass Goods 
and Tools 
New York City San Francisco 
145 W. 30th St. 635 Mission St. 
Phone Watkins 5397 Phone Sutter 3577 
Sarnia, Ontario, Canada 


Mueller Metals Co.. Port Huron, Mich., Makers of “Red 
Tip” Brass Rod; Brass and Copper Tubing, Forgings and 


Castings in Brass, Bronze and Aluminum; Die Castings 
> vane Metal and Aluminum; also Screw Machined 
roducts. 
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about 200 every 15 minutes. If it is impos 


» serve the pupils in shifts, it is we 


t 
a 


to add a second service if the number de 
siring meals at one time is liable to be 300 or 
over. This is easily done by a second coun 
ter, which is a duplicate of the first and can 
be arranged with reference to the kitchen in 


1 


a horseshoe or, if the room permits, paral 


leling the kitchen walls. The students come 


from both sides of the room toward the 
center, where a double battery of urns does 
duty for both counters. \ny multiple ot 
this service can be arranged: as many as 


Non-Combustible Construction 
Protects School Buildings 


A Few Records of Schools That Were Saved Through Proper Construction 


TORIES of instances where fire-resis 


tive 


construction has saved _ school 
buildings from destruction by 


do not 


burning 
often get into the newspapers, for 
the reason that only the spectacular fires in 


volving serious losses are considered as 


having news value. The Grand Rapids 


Mich., Press, however, saw the news value 
of the statement made by the President of 
the Board of 


reinforced 


Education to the effect that 


concrete construction saved 


¢ 


school building in that city. He stat 

the fire in the Coit School would have de 
stroyed the entire building if it had origi 
nated in the old part 
building. The blaze, which was caused by 


instead of the new 


spontaneous combustion of mops which had 
been dipped in linseed oil and which the 
janitor had neglected to destroy, burned a 
hole of 
floor, destroying some of the timbers and 
plaster beneath, and then put its 
when it reached the concrete base. 
On October 28, 1921, in the Horticultural 
Building at the Pennsylvania State College, 
a fire broke out in the attic, which because 


considerable size in the wooden 


lf out 


of a shortage of space had been converted 
into a laboratory. 
was of 


The roof of the building 


wood construction, but the three 
main floors, as well as the attic floor 
of reinforced concrete. 
offer but little resistance, since the 


pressure was entirely inadequate. The con 


were 
The firemen could 


water 


a? "4 
AN oe ee 

SIN | ] St 
11 

ha e St é 
industria nst 


probability have beer 


owing to the WW ¢ ikne 


Several months ago 


Byron Stolp grade s 
uburb ot 


as Chicago 


the boiler 


school fires The wood 


immediate 


room 


crashed into the baset 


of this room, which 
land cement plaster 
the fire from breakir 
floor. 


Two of the 


outside walls, another 


proof partition, and 
proof corridor vall 
classroom into the 


closing, but happens 


time of the fire, which 


day morning. Not th 


room, that 
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BEAUTIFUL 
RESIDENTIAL 
STREET ILLUMINATION 


King White Way Posts and General 
Electric Fixtures can not be equalled 
for beauty of designs, or permanency 
of materials 

They are the most economical and 
effective street and boulevard lighting 
equipment made today. 

Consult our Specialists before you 
proceed with your plans for better 
illuminated streets. They are at 
your service. 


KING MANUFACTURING CO, 
St. Joseph, Mo. Chicago, Ill, 
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caused outside the boiler room and the 
Had the floors of this 
building been of thoroughly fire-proof con 
struction, the fire could not have spread be 
yond the boiler room, and the loss would 
have been practically nothing. 

The National Fire Protection Association 
four-page printed leaflet some 
time ago, illustrating and describing the 
fire in the high school at Arlington, Mass., 
on July 18, 1921. This fire resulted in a 
damage of about $25,000. The building was 
well constructed, as school buildings go, and 


single classroom. 


issued a 


was resistive to a fairly high degree, but 
several weak points, which would probably 
not have cost more than $3,000 to correct, 
permitted the spread of the fire to various 
parts of the building and resulted in con 
siderable damage. In this instance failure 
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to take the final step toward fire-resistive 
onstruction permitted the moderate damag« 
which occurred. 

Buildings that refus« 
rood public investment This was we 
shown in Boonville, N. Y., where the higl 
school was destroved early in Febr 
this vear. The building was built in I9 
at a cost of $45,000. It had a combu 
interior with exterior walls of masonr 
type of construction very commor 
in school buildings in this country 
entire interior was destroyed, and 
the exterior walls fell i Destruct 
complete. The value of th ding 1 
on replacement cost, was estimated at some 
where between $80,000 and $100,000. In 
surance was only $17,000, and the town still 
owes $10,000 on the destroyed buildis 


The Cold Patch Method of Maintaining 
Roads 


Maintenance of Asphaltic and Concrete Roads Facilitated by New Material 


FFICIALS in charge of the construc- 
tion and maintenance of our roads 
and streets have come to appreciate 
the tremendous importance of proper main 


tenance. Various methods for pavement 





up-keep have been developed Among them 


is the cold patch method, which is being en 
ployed quite extensively throughout th 
United States, using bituminous materials 


developed by several different companies 








A FRESHLY MIXED BATCH OF COLD PATCH MATERIAL, AND THE CONCRETE MIXER IN 
WHICH THE MATERIAL IS PREPARED 
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HE exclusive _resi- 
dential community 

of White Fish Bay: Wis., 
has installed ‘“‘Hollow- 
spun”’ reinforced concrete 
lighting standards in pref- 
erence to all other types. 


Our new catalog supple- 
ment No. 9, containing 
full information on_ this 
type of standard will be 
sent on request. 


oe 


Massey Concrete 


Products Corporation 
Peoples Gas Bldg. Chicago 
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Cold patch material contains an asphal é 
which is of the consistency of solid a t ed 4 ¢ 
For convenience in using, the asphalt is « ind 
back with light volatile oil, which serves to lo secure the be 
thin it to the consistency of a liquid, so that e treated sl 
it may be mixed cold and used without re ture All 
quiring the application of heat. After b ed from the ( 
ing exposed to the air for some time, th id, and the sides t 
volatile matter evaporates, leaving the I the bottom with 
asphalt as a binder. sibility of the cree g 
This material is mixed in certain definite tcl der trafhe Phe 
proportions with stone screenings or a cot hoveled into the hol 
bination of screenings and sand, and the cient amount of iter 
mixture is allowed to stand for several days patch which stands slight 
until the thinning agent has evaporated and of the pavement afte 
the batch has become thick enoug | rolled Traffic ver 
dle. Che practice is to store several d the same level as the 
production in separate piles, so that a cor itching holes ha 
pletely cured batch is ready ior use ¢ h t n 3 inches larger 
day. Mixing may be done in a small cor coated with the bi 
crete mixer, although hand mixing may é ed into the | 
employed when a mechanical mixer ts t he bottom of the ( 
available When a concrete mixer is us¢ he O he rrac 
the required amount of m‘neral aggregate terial is the idded 
placed in the sk p ind the nec ssary qual WI t not 
tity of the binder added, followed y the coarse stone 1s used 
rest ot the stone It takes irom two to Sabi 0 H 
three minutes to thoroughly coat the ston vat of the 
When the ixing is done by hand, the hatch free from t 
should be t irned over until hot ogeneou Line ll 
mixture is cbtained \ patch la 
Of first importance in the preparatior the prope 
a batch of patch ng material is the emp! ¢ \ ( I ¢ 
ment of the proper amount of binder ethed | materia 
stone, and, when it is used, of sand gr a type 
The town of Englewood, N. ]., whicl i dam to the | lg 
used Texaco cold patch, employ nstruct.o1 
mately 18 gallons of binder to the c ( s and cement <« 
yard of mineral aggregate, cons‘sting of If the roads of our 
equal parts of 34-inch and inch stor periodically inspecte 
screenings. This town has patched a nut sintegrations treate 
ber of its roads, using this mix, and has had itch or a simi 
very gratifying results. South Orange, it ey will be ( 
northern New Jersey, uses a different mix to the extensior 
with equally satisfactory results. To eve systems 
Pennsylvania’s Road Mileage 
The1e are 10,777 miles of state highways in Pennsylvania )f these, 5 
earth roads, 190.2 are gravel, 155.7 are of flint, 2,089.5 are water-bound ma 
stone base, 828.3 are water-bound macadam with telford base, 218 mil 
macadam, and 115 miles are of bituminous concrete. There are 68.16 mil 
concrete with telford base, 58.4 of asphalt with broken stone base, 70 miles 
and 1,086 miles of reinforced concrete The mileage of vitrifed bl 
of the wood block 3.7, and of the stone block 4.5 miles 
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International Steel Paving Guards 
Cut Paving Costs- 







Dont Waste Money 
Building Headers~ 


Concrere headers and stone shoulders will not pro- 
tect the road edge against modern trucks and trail- 
ers—but steel paving guards do, as proved by 


~~ -.  ~- 325,000 feet on roads of heavy traffic. All form 
jing for headers eliminated. Built of structural angle with inch-wide anchors twisted and bent like 
reinforcing bars. Adapted to all surfaces and foundations. 
Circular on request CIRCULAR ON REQUEST. 


International Steel Tie Co., Cleveland.O. 


CELLS Even in the 


Most Efficient Hands 














SEGES™ Bena peestocecsscsss Ordinary tools can give but me- 
Rikeees rene messtescctasss: diocre service— 

So, 22a, | ea? assets 

ipteste VHS wesscetsse:: Combine the most Efficient Tools 
Weeweewisl ASE T Soeceseeses: with the right engineering traini 
Reeeeewiey)"o') eesescacssr: ith the right engineering training 
GEESRARRSSR Destest sere ee") and it can lead to but one result— 
= SSeeeit sates Lae most efficient work. 





Gurley Engineering Instruments 


are the accepted standard in design, 
x } Al [ a construction and accuracy. 
Have you a copy of 
the Gurley Catalogue? 


; er 
of every description W. & L. E. GURLEY 

















Complete Catalog Mailed on Request. Troy a sf New York 
E. T. BARNUM IRON WORKS GU RLEY 
DETROIT, MICH. 
87 When writing to Advertisers please mention Tae American City. 
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The Morris Canal and New Jersey’s 


Opportunity 


By Harold M. Lewis 


Of the Physical Survey, Plan of New York and Its Environs 


HAT part of northern New Jersey in- 
T cluded in the studies being made by 

the Committee on a Plan of New 
York and Its Environs had in 1920 a popu- 
lation of 2,346,851. More than three-quar- 
ters of these people live in that part of the 
state shown in the accompanying drawing. 
Winding through the business, residential 
and rural districts is the route of the Mor- 
ris Canal, which has ceased to be a com- 
mercial waterway of any importance. The 
physical survey being made by the Com- 
mittee points out the opportunity which the 
people of New Jersey have to turn this 
practically abandoned ditch into an unusual 
public asset. 


| RECREATION FACILITIES 
| Noerneen New Jeasey ano Accesseout FROM 
NEW YORK CITY 
KA ed MS 
eee 
FReno 
ann OVER SOA, 

| ML WARK WATERSHED PROPERTY E53 
| PROPOMLD HiGuwAY —— = 


CAT AS HATS ee 








Chartered in 1824 for 99 years, the origi 
nal grant provides that at the end of this 
period, which is on December 31, 1923, the 
state may acquire the canal and all its rights 
by paying a fair value. If this right is 
not exercised within a year from that date, 
the charter is automatically renewed for 50 
years, at the expiration of which period the 
canal and its appurtenances would revert 
to the state. In 1871 the State Legislature 
authorized a lease of the Morris Canal 
property to the Lehigh Railroad, 
and there is how this 
would recapture by the 


Valley 
doubt as to 
affect the 
The company is desirous of main- 
taining for railroad purposes the two ends 


some 
lease 
State. 










NORTHEAST CORNER OF NEW JERSEY, SHOWING THE ROUTE OF THE MORRIS AND ESSEX 
CANAL AND THE MANY COMMUNITIES IT TOUCHES 
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Electric Light 
and Power 
Plant at Miles 
City, Mont 

and two of 
the 47 build 

ings no WwW 
heated by 
steam that 
was formerly 
wasted 





s 





a 
i. 








Waste Steam Used 
‘ . . 
for Community Heating 
FTER facts brought out in court showed that Miles 
A City, Montana, was losing more than $100 a day by 
not selling exhaust steam, permission was given the 


a plan for distributing this 
buildings 


electric station to proceed with 
waste steam to heat nearb 
\ bulletin has been prepared showing the development 
of this profitable municipal venture. Today, some 47 build 
ings are heated from the central station plant. Heat sales 
run over $32,000 a year. Fire hazards are reduced because 

thrown out of these buildings 
Dirt and dust of coal and ash handling are eliminated. This 
over four hundred installations of Community 


lleating designed and stalled by our engineers. 


individual heating plants are 


is one oft 
If there is an electric light plant or factory in your city 
wasting steam, why not use it to heat nearby buildings? 
Buy your steam heat as you buy gas or electricity—by 
meter! 

Write for Bulletin No. 20-AC covering Adsco Com- 

munity Heating of a group of buildings from Central 

Station Steam Plant. Bulletin No. 158-AC covers 

Adsco Heating for individual buildings. Architects, 


engineers and heating dealers should also ask for 
Bulletin No. 159-AC 


AMERICAN |)ISTRICT STEAM COMPANY 


NorTH TONAWANDA. N.Y. 
OFFICES 





New York Chicago Seattle St. Paul 











ADSCO HEATING 
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of the line, that (not shown on the draw s Lake tcor nd the 








ing) in Hudson County, and that in Ph Morris Count \lready existing 
lipsburg on the Delaware River, and 1 I ead trot it to the | rge areas on 
derstood to be willing to turn over the rest} quannock River owned by the city 
of the property, with all the shares, stocl k for water-supply purposes, the 
bonds and scrip which it owns, to the stat beauty of which will thereby be 
which should, however, condemn the t ind enhanced, while these 
standing stock, about 680 shares. rting the new Wanaque reser\ 
The final use of the canal propert Greenwood Lake, extend to thi 
already been discussed by three State Com pleasure grounds of the Palisad 
missions, known as those of 1903, I1g11 and ‘ark Commissi 
IQI2 The Board ot Engineers of the \l nt 
sey City Le velopment Plan and the Port \t the more dens 
of New York Authority have recommend nities through which the « 
that the portion of the canal i1 Hudso1 Newark Bloomfield ar te 
 ¢ Inty be converted into a otor truclh cellent Opportunities W yuld 
highway. The remainder of it seems 1 the expansion of the park 
offer the most advantage s if used for recre¢ local parks by al tI ite de 
ational and park purposes. the western part of the canal along 
Essex and Hudson Counties have accom lines, there 
plished much toward building up compr: route leading to th lelaware 
hensive park systems, but these should b the West that would rival any similar hig] 
expanded into other counties and li t y xistence é 
gether in a unified whole. What could | can hardly be questioned, and th 
a more useful part of this enlarged system ilues along its borders 
than a continuous strip of publicly owned mense financial gain to the stat 
property developed with one or two well cal communiti 
constructed driveways bordering a water ihis great metro litan dist 
way excellently adapted to canoeing boat plan fo1 the ruture | it not 
ing, and, at certain points, to bathing? In _ able to act now than t llow tl 
the metropolitan area aione it would link question of the disposition of the lorris 
up with the congested areas such beaut Canal to lapse for nother hity year 
Thomas Adams to Spend Several Months in Americ: 
HOMAS ADAMS, of England and four months of 1922 To ¢ 
America, is coming to Boston early in in England, Mr. Adams ha 
January as Lecturer on Civic Design partnership with Longstretl 
to the Massachusetts Institute of Tech B.Se., Municipal ngineet 
nology. In addition to conducting this The firm will practise as t 
course, Mr. Adams expects to be availabl consultants and will werk 
for occasional lectures and consultation on ration with Thomas H. Ma & S 


city and regional planning in other Ameri architects and land pe archite 


can communities during at least the 


On the Calendar of Conventions 


City Managers’ Associa innua ’ \ ( 
Secretary, Paul R. Wilcox, City Hall st ( ‘ ) wRER 4 | ( ’ 
Oh , 
NovemBer 23-25.—PuHiLapeEvpnuia, Pa =, . e 
National Association of Civic Secretari E er, R g . 
convention Secretary, Francis T. Haye City ¢ ‘I 7-8.—W ( 
Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, Ol Nattonal 
” ’ > VW | 
Novemper 23-25.—Puira I . Fa Street. Ne \ 
National Municipal League innual me S . ' ‘ 
retary, H. W. Dodds, 261 Br way, New York : 
DeceMBER 1-2 LAKEW N. J ntior > tar I I I 
New Jersey Sanitar 1s tation innual 9 t Roa N 
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Over a year of night and day running in Altoona, without a break. 


Giving Continuous Service in Altoona 


A model 68-D GARFORD 
TRUCK carrying a flusher, has 
made an enviable record in con- 
tinuous-night-and-day running 
in Altoona, Pa. Two years 

service in one—under all kinds 

of weather and climatic con- 
ditions, this GARFORD is 
showing the customary de- 
pendability for which they 
are known. 

Read what Mr. Bence 
Keatley, Commissioner of 
of Streets and Public Im- 
provements says in his 

letter. 
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The Garford Motor Truck Company, Lima, Ohio 


Manufacturers of 1, 1%, 24, 4, 5, and 7% Ton Trucks 
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DEPENDABLE TRANSPORTATION 
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It will intrest you te know that — 


Michiganders Like Matrimony 

Eleven out of every 13 married persons in 
Michigan are contented with matrimony, 
judging from the 1921 divorce and marriage 
records compiled by the State Department 
of Health. Two out of every 13 contem- 
plate annulment of their marriages. 

These ratios are based on 41,508 mar- 
riage and approximately 7,632 divorce 
records recorded in the state in 1921. In 
1920 there were 50,805 marriages and 8,679 
divorces. The 1918 and 1919 ratios of one 
court ending to every six matrimonial ven- 
tures increased during 1920 to one divorce 
to every 5.9 couples married, and last year 
to one divorce to every 5.5 marriages. 


Buenos Aires Cops Welcome Strangers 
The city of Buenos Aires, Argentine, 
maintains a police corps known as “First 
Aid to Foreigners.” These men are police 
interpreters assigned to railroad stations, 
landing places and public buildings, as well 
as other places frequented by foreigners. 
Each man wears on his left sleeve a badge 
with the flag of the nation whose language 
he speaks. This system is well known to 
tourists in some European countries, par- 
ticularly Germany, where the same system 
proves very helpful to the foreign traveller. 


Fire Prevention Inspectors in New York 
Have Organized 

Ten years ago few would have dreamed 
that there could be in any American city 
an organization of fire prevention inspec- 
tors, but such has recently come about in 
New York City, where the men in the 
3ureau of Fire Prevention, feeling the need 
for closer cooperation among themselves, 
have organized the New York City Fire 
Prevention Inspectors Association. The 
purposes of the Association are to advance 
the science and practice of fire prevention 
by educating the public and establishing 
effective relations between the Bureau of 
Fire Prevention and the property owner ; 
to provide a closer and more practical co- 
operation between the various inspectional 
departments of the city and state in the 
matter of fire prevention; and to recommend 
and assist in promoting and simplifying 
legislation for the purpose of preventing the 
destruction of life and property by fire. 


Referenda Sometimes Fail to Register 

On the ground that no one can tell 
whether the citizens of Newark, N. J., in 
a referendum of November, 1920, voted for 
a municipal heating plant, a lighting plant, 
a power plant, or a combination of any two 
or all three, the Supreme Court recently 
declared void the referendum, and Newark 
is back where it was before the vote was 
taken. The Court, in its decision, pointed 
out that “the resolution must state definitely 
the character of the plant necessary, and 
clearly indicate the purpose of the refer 
endum.” Merely to provide that the voters 
shall be restricted to 
general proposition of “a municipal plant 
for heat, light and power” is not sufficient 
The city officials who have to do with the 
preparation of questions on which the 
voters have demanded a referendum will do 
well to consider this recent and 
to take special care to frame the questions 
so that there may be no possibility of mis- 
construction. 


“yes” or “no” on a 


decision, 


Englewood Has a Unique 
Housing Enterprise 

Broadacres Incorporated, of Englewood, 
N. J., is a housing development with some 
rather interesting features. Some Engle 
wood people, realizing the rather discourag 
ing housing situation in the vicinity of New 
York, formed an association, purchased 14 
acres, divided the property into 40 lots, each 
approximately 80 feet wide and 120 feet 
deep, provided for streets 50 feet wide, and 
are selling the lots subject to the following 
restrictions : 

Each purchaser must purchase two 
shares of stock per lot in the corporation 
and must submit plans of his house to the 
architect of the corporation for his ap- 


proval. The cost of improvements outside 


the lot line, namely, sidewalks, streets 
sewerage, water, gas, electric light, tele- 
phone mains, will be prorated. The cor- 


poration further reserves the right to reject 
any application. While Broadacres does 
not resemble the English cooperative hous 


ing experiments, it will nevertheless be 
watched with interest by students of 
housing in America because af these 


special features. 
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one-ton used as utility truck by city of Pomona, California 


GMC Is Good Investment, Say Officials of Western Town 


“One of the won investments ever made by this city 
is its GMC truck In this manner do Mayor T. R. 
Ovington and City Engineer Fred C. Froehde, Pomona 
California, express their appreciation for the service 
rendered by the little K16 Model GMC truck which 
acts as a general utility vehicle in all the city depart- 
ments. 


“First of all,” says Engineer Froehde, “the GMC 
won out on merit at the time we made our purchase. 
We placed the order on strictly a competitive basis 
and made all of the competing trucks undergo a strenu- 
ous test. We hitched a road drag to the empty trucks, 
had eight or nine heavy men climb on the drag and 
then tried pulling that load through some mighty nasty 
mud, There were quite a number of trucks in the 
competition but the litthe GMC was the only one that 
got right down into the collar and did the trick. 


On the Job Continuously 


“Since we put it in service there hasn't been a day 
when we regretted our decision. It has been on the 
go continuously in all departments of the city and has 
never yet laid down on the job. 


“Equipped with a dump body it has proven particularly 
useful in all classes of work, and beside caring for all 
ordinary hauling for the city it has been able to care 
for our street repair work without any assistance. 


Works With Trailer 


“That street repair job is some task for a truck in 
itself. First we load the dump body with a full load 
of granite screenings, which weight pretty heavy, then we 
hook on the asphaltum trailer that weighs almost four tons. 
This trailer is an ingenious contrivance that keeps the 
tar and asphalt heated to the proper temperature for 
making road repairs. 


“The use of this combination makes for economy of 
our street repairs. First of all it has the power and 
the speed to get around over the city in a short time, 
regardless of the conditions of travel, and carries enough 
material to keep a crew busy all day without returning 
for supplies.” 


G MC chassis list at the factory as follows:—one ton, 
$1295; two ton, $2375; three and one half ton, $3600; 
five ton, $3950; tax to be added. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pontiac, Michigan 


DEALERS AND SERVICE IN MOST COMMUNITIES 
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The Finger-Print Method of Identifi- 
cation in New Jersey 


By Charles P. Messick 


Chief Examiner and Secretary, State Civil Service Commission 


HE practical value of the finger-print pointee by requiring th : 
method of identification is again i1 is other data at the time of appointme 
stanced by the recent ruling of th he appointee’s record will then be 
New Jersey State Civil Service Commission pared with the examination record 
that appointment records of members of the there will be positive assurance in ever) 
uniformed police and fire departments in the stance that the person appointed 
several municipalities of the state shall con the person who was earlier examined | 
tain finger-print records of appointec Con ssion 
For a number of years the New ersey The fort 


State Civil Service 


1 





Commission, as wel 
as the municipal 
commission of the 
city of New York, o 
has required finger 
print records of ap- 
plicants in civil ser- 


vice examinations as 





a means of positive 
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FORM OF RECORD USED BY THE NEW JERSEY STATE CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION 


{ he 
identification, for the checking up of pos departure respecting the appointment 
sible criminal records of applicants and for has been adopted 
the purpose of preventing impersonation in It is expected that this method of ident 
some part of examination tests. cation will be gradually extended, both in 
The New Jersey State Commission now’ examination and appointment in the state 
proposes to complete the applicant’s record, and municipal service, until it shall include 


and insure positive identification of the ap- _ practically every group of positions 
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Pennsylvania TRIO; a 
time and labor saver for 
golf course, parks, large 
estates. 86 in. swath. 


Pennsylvania GOLF 
closest cutting for put 
ting greens, tennis 
courts and fine lawns. 


acres per day. 





UALITY = 
LAWN MOWER 


fk record of long years of service back of Pennsylvania 
Quality assures the utmost in operative satisfaction un- 
der any and all conditions. 


Every part of every mower is made with that care and 
accuracy which has been the foundation stone of Pennsyl- 
vania prestige from the very start. 


Designed for longest service they are the most economi- 
cal lawn mowers you can buy. Their having self-sharpen- 
ing, crucible, tool steel blades, is but one reason out of many 
for the preference of men who know what a good lawn mower 


should be. 


Write for “Pennsylvania TRIO Book” 


Pennsylvania Lawn Mower Works, Inc. 
1615 North 23rd Street, Philadelphia 


Five Pennsylvania 
Quality Mowers 
driven by tractor 
will cut 60 to 80 
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The City’s Legal Rights and Duties 


Information for City Attorneys and Other Municipal Officers, Summarizing 
Important Court Decisions and Legislation 


Conducted by A. L. H. 





Street, Attorney at Law 





Ordinance Requiring Installation of Auto- 
matic Sprinklers Upheld 


An ordinance of the city of Chicago 
requiring certain classes of buildings to be 
equipped with automatic sprinkler systems, 
in the interest of fire prevention, was up- 
held by the Illinois Supreme Court in the 
case of City of Chicago vs. Washington- 
ian Home of Chicago, 124 Northeastern 
Reporter, 416. Defendant conducts an 
inebriates’ home and successfully litigated 
a claim that the ordinance was unreason- 
able as applied to such an institution. The 
Court said: 


“The ordinance in question is not subject to 
the objection urged. The sprinkler apparatus 
is designed to prevent the spreading of fire and 
to put out fires in their incipient stages, and 
the testimony in this record tends to establish 
that they are efficient in so doing. Any regula- 
tion which tends to lessen the damage and 
dangers of fires and prevent the spreading 
thereof in densely populated cities is one which 
tends toward the protection of life and prop- 
erty of the public, and is therefore, unless op- 
pressive and unreasonable, a proper exercise of 
police power. The ordinance in question is not 
shown by the record to be oppressive in its 
application to appellant. It owns and is pos- 
sessed of valuable property at the corner of 
Madison and Ogden Avenues, in the city of 
Chicago. This, the evidence shows, is a popu 
lous section of the city. The building is oc- 
cupied by patients suffering from the effects 
of alcohol, making it necessary to have a large 
portion of the windows barred with iron grates. 
The evidence also shows that windows to the 
fire-escapes are thus grated and are padlocked. 
The nature of the ailment of the patients in 
this building is such as to make them at times 
unruly and difficult to handle. Especially would 
this appear to be true in the case of fire. The 
cost of the installation of this system in ap- 
pellant’s property is shown to be about $5,500, 
while the value of the property is shown by 
the record to be considerably over $150,000. 
The record also shows that a saving in insur- 
ance premiums, owing to the installation of a 
sprinkler system, would pay the expense of such 
system in approximately 30 years. Consider- 
ing these facts, together with the fact that such 
system is a protection to the property of appel- 
lant, it becomes apparent that such requirement 


is not oppressive. The ordinance is general ir 
its application. It applies to all buildings com 
ing within the character of the one described 
by its terms, and therefore cannot be said to be 
discriminatory.” 


Establishment of a Sanatorium for the 
Tuberculous in a_ Residential District 
Restrained 


The opinion of the Michigan Supreme 
Court in the case of Brink vs. Shepard, 184 
Northwestern Reporter, 404, determines 
that owners of property in the residential 
section of a city are entitled to maintain 
suit to restrain establishment of a near-by 
tuberculosis sanatorium. It seems to follow 
that the decision is authority for the valid- 
ity of an ordinance forbidding establish- 
ment of such institutions in résidential dis- 
tricts. The Court says: 

“The maintenance of a hospital for the treat- 
ment of this communicable disease in a strictly 
residential district cannot fail to deprive resi- 
dents of near-by homes of the comfort, well- 
being, and enjoyment of their homes to which 
they are entitled, and this, coupled with their 
financial loss, justifies an appeal to a court of 
equity for relief.” 


Ordinance Requiring Permit Before Estab- 
lishing a Laundry, Declared to be Valid 


Clauses in the Minneapolis charter giv- 
ing the city council power to make and en- 
force ordinances for the government and 
good order of the city, to regulate the con- 
struction of buildings, and to penalize cre- 
ation and continuance of nuisances, are held 
by the Minnesota Supreme Court to sup 
port the validity of an ordinance prohibit 
ing the operation of a laundry within the 
city limits without first obtaining a permit 
from the council. It is also decided that 
the ordinance is not unconstitutional as be- 
ing unjustly discriminatory in that by its 
express terms it does not apply to build- 
ings used for laundry purposes when the 
ordinance was adopted. (State vs. Dirn- 
berger, 187 Northwestern Reporter, 972.) 
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DEPT. OF HIGHWAYS 
OKLAHOMA COUNTY, 
OKLA 


Prone 


MAPLE 143 


h of the BEST "60" Tractor, 
n Sales Company of Oclahome 





ur records show that thie tractor has been run epproxz- 
mately 2700 miles It s graded 30 miles of road that hed never been 
greded before, and 194 miles of roed thet hed been greded; total 226 
miles of road greded. 

4lso it has pulled stumps, roads with ner, 
and moved approximately 5,000 ou. yds. of dirt an average dis tar nee of 
300 feet. 


; The tractor is in perfect condition and shows very little 
and the names of our nearest weer. 
dealers. Let us give you the Total repeirs used or 68.25 
Total gesolene and 
, t operator’ er 
details of how ec onomically , eS S 


Best Tractors build and 


maintain streets and roads, Totel days gradim, 


ten hours in the total 


Comm expires 6/2/25 





Seleries for tractor 


Total number of days worked 
Total expense per day- 


226 niles road gred ed 
totel cost per aile,- 


Thie tractor has been down 


SUBSCRIBED AND SWORN TO Before me, & lot 
County, thie 29 day of March, 1922. 








seeieieianeteieetetet $19.79 


for repairs approximately 
fourteen months. 





ry Public in and for Oklahome 


6 
va) | aa 
Ltd alotynAbna- 














C. L. BEST TRACTOR CO. 


SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA 
Distributing Warehouses 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
818 North Second Street 


BEST TRACTORS 
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PORTLAND, OREGON 
East Salmon and Water Streets 


ase mention Tue American City. 
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eee aed ERADICATION 
E. Hardenburg, Sanitary Engineer, McGraw 
Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 1922 IX 248 

pages, illustrations and diagrams. $3.00 
A well-written and practical treatise on the sub 
ject of mosquito eradication. A book well suited to the 
needs of public health officials in all parts of the 
country troubled with these pests The chapters take 
up the diseases spread by mosquitoes and then discuss 
disease-bearing American mosquitoes, control measures 
needs for initiating eradication -ampaigns, administra 
tive aspects of the campaign, inland drainage, salt 
marsh drainage, oiling, the control of mosquitoes 
through the use of fish, screening for houses, and other 
measures and expedients, and points requiring investi 
gation The closing chapter deals with the rural mos 
quito and malaria control in country districts The 
four appendices include a table to determine the species 
of certain common American mosquitoes, an approved 
anti-mosquito ordinance, and a suggested anti-mosquito 
leaflet for campaign educational work, as well as a 
bibliography of literature on mosquito control and 
eradication. 


HYDRAULIC DIAGRAMS FOR THE DISCHARGE OF 
CONDUITS AND CANALS 
Theodore Horton and the late Charles H. Swan 
Third Edition, revised and enlarged McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 1922 , pp 
Price, $1.00 
The latest revision of these well-known hydrauli 
diagrams contains one notable change, namely, the ir 
clusion of three new diagrams representing sections of 
more recent and useful types of aqueduct sections 
namely, the semi-elliptical, parabolic and semi-circular 
sections. The new diagrams replace the one of the 
horseshoe section of the Croton Aqueduct, which has 
been omitted because of its similarity to the diagram 
representing the horseshoe section of the Wachusett 
aqueduct 


DRAINAGE ASSESSMENTS 

‘Drainage Assessments: Their Imposition and Their 
Collection Under the North Carolina Drainage Laws 
by Frank Nash, Assistant Attorney-General of North 
Carolina. Circular No. 4 of the Drainage and Ree 
lamation Division of the North Carolina Geological 
and Economic Survey August, 1922 ll pp. On ac 
count of the uncertainty of duties and authority of those 
authorized to act under the North Carolina Drainage 
Law of 1909, this address was given at the Twelfth 
Annual North Carolina Drainage Convention, at Golds 
boro, Aprik 1922 (Apply to Joseph Hyde Pratt, 
Director, North Carolina Geological and Economie Sur 
vey, Chapel Hill, N. C.) 


STREET RAILWAY FRANCHISE IN SAN DIEGO 

‘*Have the People of San Diego a Voice in the Gov 
ernment and Control of the Street Railway in San 
Diego!’’ By Shelley J. Higgins, City Attorney ‘*The 
Common Council of the city of San Diego under its 
charter powers has authority, first, to regulate under 
its police powers the routing and operation of street 
ears in the city of San Diego, and, second, to insert as 
reasonable conditions contractual provisions in the fran 
chise requiring that said electric railway company route 
and operate its cars in such manner as will best protect 
the public and promote the convenience, not only of 
car patrons, but the public at large who have occasion 
to use our streets.’’ 13 pp. (Apply to author.) 


THE SANITARY CONDITION OF NEW YORK 
HARBOR 


By Kenneth Allen, Sanitary Engineer, Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment, Municipal Building, New 
York, N. Y 10 pp. Illustrated ‘*The situation re 
garding harbor pollution has received careful and con- 
tinued attention for nearly 20 years, and * * * 
with one exception the general features of a plan for 
main drainage and sewage disposal for New York are 
pretty well defined . * what has been accom 
plished in recent years has been in line with the gen 
eral plan, so that the city will not be called upon to 
abandon or reconstruct the work at a later date.’ (Ap 
ply to author) 
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WENTY-FIVE YEARS and more of service—under 
the most severe conditions of climate and traffiic—is 
common record for Trinidad and Bermudez Native- 

Lake asphalt streets in all parts of the world. 


Sun-baked, wind-swept and storm-beaten for ages in 
the tropics, these nature-made asphalts have been seasoned 


and toughened for long-lasting, low-cost service on modern 
streets and roads. 


Millions of square yards of native-lake asphalt roads 
and pavements, in fact, have resisted traffic and disintegra- 


- tion by the weather for OVER THIRTY YEARS, at a 
maintenance cost of less than a cent per yard per year. 
Think of it! No other bituminous material has ever ap- 
proached this record. 
That’s why a native-lake asphalt street or road is a 
sound, conservative investment of public funds—not a 
speculation. 
Write at once for booklets describing these 
remarkable world-old native-lake as phalts. 
The Genasco Line in- New York x Se Lents 
citesammnanic root. = New York =» THE BARBER ASPHALT — ,, Sten 
ing, ring, nts . . ¥ 
—~F ~*~ — Chicago COMPANY Atlanta 
products. Write for Pittsburgh PHILADELPHIA 
descriptive matter. itteburg 
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Methods, Materials and Appliances 


News for City and County Engineers, City Managers, Water-Works Super- 

intendents, City Controllers, Park Superintendents, Purchasing Agents, and 

Others Interested in the Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of 
Public Improvement Undertakings 











A Service Crane for Snow Removal 


There has been an increasing call from cities 
for cranes that can be put to various services 
and which can propel themselves readily. This 
call has led the Byers Machine Company, Ra- 
venna, Ohio, to bring out a crane that can be 
permanently mounted on a motor truck. The 
new outfit, called the “Byers Truckrane,” can 
be driven from the garage to the job every 
morning as an automobile, or driven from one 
job to another, with a minimum of time loss in 
travel. The crane unmounted weighs only 6 
tons and is similar to the Byers Auto Crane 
Model No. I in every respect except that it 
has no wheel, jack-shaft or differential and 
drive chain. It has a power drop for raising 
and lowering the steel bolts. The crane is 
furnished with a Hercules 4-cylinder, 4 x 5-inch 
gasoline engine, developing over 30 horse- 
power. Any half-cubic-yard bucket weighing 
not over 2,000 pounds can be used with it, or a 
special clam-shell of 1-cubic-yard capacity for 


removal. It is not 


snow necessary to use a 
new truck for the mounting. One that has see: 
go per cent of its usefulness having an engine 


capable of turning over is all that is needed 


I 


The capacity and speed of this outfit, as well 
as its easy mobility from one section to an- 
other, make the use of such a crane in cit 


al 
snow removal particularly important 


Fuller Retires from Hazen, 
Whipple & Fuller 

On September 1, Weston E. Fuller, a member 
of the firm of Hazen, Whipple & Fuller, con 
sulting civil engineers, 30 East 42nd Street 


New York City, withdrew from the firm t 
accept a position as Professor of Civil Engi 
neering at Swarthmore College. Mr. Fulle: 


will also do outside work as he has time. The 
firm name will again be Hazen & Whipple, th 
other partners remaining and the business being 
conducted under that name, as before. E. W 
Doebler will be associated with Mr. Fuller 





——— 











A CITY SERVICE CRANE ADAPTABLE TO ALL-YEAR WORK 
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1583 ALARMS 


Answered With No Trouble 


lohn C. Mark, Chief of Fire Department, Lima, Ohio, says, “During January, 
" _ ] il ae or N Y h 7 > ~(] . ] . 

y ol Ima placed in service a Northern equipped com ination. 
this time the car has responded to 1583 alarms without the slightest 
imperfection developing in either machine or equipment and in no instance 
has this car ever failed to reach its destination.” 


Lima is now using eight Northern equipped commercial trucks under the 
able directiot1 of Chief Mack. 


He says further, “I would personally recommend them to any city wanting 
the best to be had in fire fighting equipment.” 





Packard—Northern 750 gallon triple ts shown above. 


We can furmsh other quara 1 pumpers from 150 gallons up 


You Can Buy Fire Apparatus Like This from Your 
Local Dealer 


No need for you to go outside your own community to buy. Your own local business 


men in whom you have absolute confidence can sell you a complete motor driven fire 


truck that will give the kind of service Chief Mack tells about. 


Over three hundred and fifty cities are satished users of Northern equipped Commercial 
Crucks. 


URTHERN Northern Equipments and Pumps 


ROTARY can be installed on any chassis. 


PomMPSs | QURTHERN fire Apparatus (Co. 


“MORE GALLONS PER HORSE POWER” MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. U.S.A. 


Buy from your local business men 
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PUMPING UNIT ON THE ‘‘THOMAS WILLETT,’’ ONE OF THE NEW 
YORK CITY FIRE-BOATS 


Protecting New York’s Water- men witnessed the work of this machine 
Front from Fire vrote the following lettet 

Protecting the ships in the harbor of New 
York City and their thousands of passengers 
and millions of dollars’ worth of cargo; co- 
operating with the land forces of the Fire De- 
partment to fight fires at the piers and build- silding 
ings near the water-front; and being always tion of the work of your A 
ready for emergency calls that may require the streets of our city. The wv 
most exacting tests of the personnel and ap- OS aghacag ton ot 
paratus, are the problems faced by the Marine 
Division of the New York Fire Department 
This division has a fleet of 11 fire-boats, the ‘ M ‘ 
most powerful of their kind in the world. Th 
“Thomas Willett” and “James Duane” at sepa 
rate times within the past few months have 
had their pumping equip- 
ment changed over to a 
two-unit installation of 
Lea-Courtenay horizontal- 
shaft, single-stage, centrif- 
ugal pump of special high- 
pressure design, directly 
connected — by a_ flexible 
coupling to Westinghouse 
horizontal turbines of 600- 
horse-power rating. 

The specifications of the 
new apparatus called for a 
capacity over the old 
system and also called 
for guarantees to cover the 
discharge of 3,600 gallons 
of salt water per minute 
at a pressure of 175 
pounds per square inch, 
and 4,500 gallons at 150 
pounds pressure when op- —————————— 
erating at a speed of 2,000 MAYOR AND COUNCILWOMEN OF THAYER, KANS. 
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OF THE ROAD 


Old principles of expansion joint provide fillers of solid asphaltic content or impregnated fibre and 
asphalt in an elastic mass. @ The fundamental purpose of the filler is to re-occupy the space left by 
two contracting slabs. @ Solid asphaltic or impregnated fibrous materials contract, concrete slabs 
likewise contract on cooling. Q Three contracting bodies cannot occupy the same space as when 
expanded. Servicised Joints expand when the concrete slabs contract. @ This is the key to a 
permanent waterproof joint; a correct answer to the problem of expansion between two contracting 
bodies. Unimpregnated cellular fibrous matter in Servicised Joints brings about this re-expansion 
after compression is relieved 


Trapped Under Compression: 
The print to the right is an example 
of oozing under compression. Due 
to the hard asphalt surfacing over 
the concrete base, the traffic could 
not carry the surplus away because 
it was locked in between the 
asphalt surfacing and base. The 
force was great enough, however, 
to form bulges in the hard asphalt 
surface 


A Bituminous and Impregnated 
Fibre or Elastic Mass: No better 
proof of indiscriminate oozing. No 
better illustration of the need of 
expansion joint of the proper kind 
The action in this instance resem 
bles that of paste in a tube being 
squeezed with one side open. Action 
of this kind causes tremendous 
waste, without resulting in good 
Servicised Joints will prevent this 


Servicised Products Co. 
First National Bank Bldg. 


alg 


Write Us About Your 
Expansion Joint 
Problems 


























TYPE B TYPE D TYPE C TYPE AA 
753% Bitumen Self- Expanding Felt Center — Cx ated 3 16 Veneer Core 
25% Cellular Fibre Non Raising Sides — Sidewalk joint 





Four Types of Servicised Expansion Joints “Nef in Which the Oozing Tendency Is Controlled 


Servicise the Crevice and Save the Road 
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Ace Wins Time Trials 
in Philadelphia 


Over a measured course of one mil 


wavy aw nt, an Ace motor-cycl 

Ace Mo Corporation, Philadelpl 

the two speed tests conducted by t | 
Department as a requirement in submitting 
bids for supplying motor-cycles to the Phil 


delphia Police Department. The purpose of tl 
, , 


contest was to demonstrate the capabi 
the machine for police service 
The riders were given a start of a quart 


mile te get up speed, and then wer 
a stretch of a half-mile, measured by the 








THE MOTOR-CYCLE THAT WON IN THE 


surveyor, and had another quarter-mile to slow 
down in after crossing the finish lin The 


stretch covered a really rough pavement, includ- 


ing several wicked holes, which had to be 
dodged. Also, a street car track was crossed 
just before traversing the starting uo The 
side-car trial was run first. As each driver 
turn was called, he drove his machine down to 
the end of the stretch and turned, getting up 
full speed well before he crossed the starting 
line. The same police officer traveled as a 
passenger in the side car of each machine a 
tested. 

The Ace motor-cycle covered the half-milk 
with a side-car in just 31 seconds. The speed 


trial, using the machine only, 
seconds for the same machine. 

slow-speed test was made, driving the machine 
on high gear with the clutch fully engaged, 
under the observation of an automobile load of 
police officials, who drove alongside the motor- 


gave 222/5 
In addition, a 
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DEPARTMENT TESTS 


ot wx lergus 2 ka t 
Yi City. The practice of the firm is t 
irried on by Nicholas S. Hill, Jr., at tl 
sddress 
Mr. Ferguson has announced that he wi 
take a long vacation before again entering 
active business or prof nal work Sir 
September 1, his office address has been 


East 44th New York City 


A New Asphalt Filler 


Street, 





The Solvay nee t filler, which has recent 
been brought out t sx iv P es 
pany, Syracuse N. \ is composed of raw 
crushed limestone, gr d to a degree of fine 
ness ch that from 70 to 75 p nt or moré 
s through a 200-n . I 
depends t “ t A t 


must fl t is used prin- 
nd other bituminous 
after the surface is 





meet. This asphalt 
ipally for dusting asphalt a 
pavements immediately 
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A Money Saver For Every 
City In The Snow Belt 


HEN the big snows come Model “W”’ 
Industrial Cletrac hooks onto road 
machine or plow and starts digging, and it 
keeps “on the go” till every road is open. 
Mr. John Webster, Street Commissioner of Bangor, 
Maine, writing of the performance of a Model «*W’’ 
Industrial Cletrac during a period of severe storms, says:— 
«<Yesterday we broke out three miles of cross streets and 
back roads, over which there has been no travel, snow 
ranging from three to five feet deep. I would conserva- 
tively estimate that the Cletrac will do the work of six 
or eight horses.’’ 

The experience of Bangor is typical of many munici- 
palities throughout the snow belt. And, of course, all these 
cities find plenty or off-season work for their snow-fighters 

such as road scraping, ditching, park maintenance, exca- 
vating ana paving. 

If your city faces an unusual snow-removal problem, 
investigate the record of Model «*W’’ Industrial Cletrac. 
Interesting examples and convincing figures will be fur- 


—~—e < nished gladly on request. 
EASY ON A TRACK : 
THE CLETRAC WAY 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR CO. 


Largest Producers of Crawler Tractors in the World 


19205 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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rolled. Inasmuch as asphalt fillers ar¢ 
cheap and freight rates high, the sa 
Solvay 
and northern Pennsylvania 


Ornamental Iron Street 
Lighting Standards 


It is rapidly becoming the 
standard in street lighting prac- 
tice to do away with unsightly 
wooden poles and overhead 
wires that mutilate shade trees 
and mar the beauty of city 
streets Boulevard lighting 
brings safety from accident and 
crime, and also increases the 
attractiveness and beauty ol 
Streets The iron = lighting 
standards made by the Drake 
Manufacturing Company, Inc., 
Friendship, N. Y., are being 
Stalled by a large number « 
progressive cities and villages 
These standards are made of 
cast iron with sides %4-inch 
thickness 
to withstar 
shock of 


hey are guaranteed 
frost, rust, and the 
impact One of tl 


| 
I 
} 
I 


popular styles and sizes is illus 
trated herewith The hexagonal 
standard is made in heights 


» feet 5 inches, and 11 feet, witl 


18-inch base. and the fluted 
standard is made in the same 
sizes but w hs slightly mot 
yx standard 

The lighting standard sh 
is equipped with General Ele« 
tric diffusing glass globe d 
Cd All st lards are i 
ranged for Genera Electric 
Form 8 Novalux units, but tl 
can be used if desired with ‘ ada 
he standards have a door at the base 


t 


fastene d and undereré und 
be connected with the wire whicl 

of the pole up to the g 
forms an automatic cut-o 





The socket 


ceiver for the incandescent bulb and glol 


A Pressure Road Oiler Mounted 


on a Trailer 


A pressure road oiler 
which has certain advan 
tages over horse-drawt 
and motor truck pres- 
sure oilers has been de- 
veloped by the Austin- 
Western Road Machin- 
ery Company, 400 North 
Michigan Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, Ill This trailet 
oiler can be pulled by 
either a truck or a tractor 
and consequently 
not tie up so large an 
mvestment in a_ single 
machine as the 


does 


oiler 


lighting unit ar 


1¢ 


filler is limited to central New 
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Plans for School Grounds 
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Filtration Plant Contractor 


Leopold, « yest-known m¢ 
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( t Pittsburgh 

ess ntractor 

Pinay te beige 
p ate 
Century Brass Works, Inc. 
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changed its dn. 9 


Brass Works, Inc. This makes 
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HANDLING ROAD OIL BY TRAILER 
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Eighty-six Cement 
Manufacturers 
Unite to Serve You 


The Portland Cement Association means this: that 
valuable scientific, advisory and educational work 
which no one cement manufacturer could reason- 
ably undertake alone is at your disposal. This means 
that you can be absolutely sure of yourself in using 
Concrete. 


You can be sure in the first place of the cement you buy. 
Any manufacturer of Portland cement may join the Asso- 
ciation, and no manufacturer has to belong to it. But As- 
sociation By-Laws require that members’ products shall 
measure up to the high standard of specifications of the 
United States Government and the American Society for 
Testing Materials. Cement bought from a member of the 
Association is therefore dependable. 


You can be equally sure of the way to use it. If you want in- 
formation about its usefulness under certain conditions, or 
about how to mix it or place it to get the best results most 
economically, you can get it from any one of our 24 offices, 
one of which is near you. 


Supplying dependable information without charge, by book- 
let, or by personal correspondence or by conference when 
necessary, is the work of the Association. To supply it 
authoritatively, the Association maintains a large research 
laboratory and a staff of more than two hundred engineers. 


The Association is, in effect, the joint research and educa- 
tional foundation of 86 manufacturers of cement in the 
United States, Canada, Mexico, Cuba and South America. 


You are invited to use it freely. 


Suggestions as to how our work may be made more useful 
to you are invited. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


cA National Organization 
to Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 


Atlanta Des Moines Parkersburg San Francisco 
Boston Detroit Los Angeles Philadelphia Seattle 

Chicago Helena Milwaukee Pittsburgh St. Louis 

Dallas Indi lis Mi polis Portland,Oreg. Vancouver, B.C. 
Denver KansasCity New York Salt Lake City Washington, D.C 
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tractors in pumping out excavations 























The pum; 
is of the rotary gear wheel type, wit! 
all working parts mounted in a heavy 


trenches and cofferdams 


cast iron case, which preserves 
alignment. The whole pump weig! 
only 225 pounds 


An Improved Street Can 


Every progressive city 1s 


clean and sanitary through the installa 











tion of serviceable street cans int 
which trash may be thrown The 
Butler Manufacturing Company, St 
Anthony Falls Station, Minneap 
Minn., has recently placed on tl 
market an improved street can w 

is both artistic and serviceabl 

was originally modelled after 


cial Minneapolis can and has now | 














A FIRE STREAM FROM A TRACTOR, AND 


Pump Attachments for Tractors 

A unique and very practical accessory in 
the form of a rotary pump which can be at- 
tached to the standard 5 “Caterpillar” 
tractor has been placed on the market by the 
Holt Manufacturing Co Ill. The 
pump is of special design, compact in size, and 
attached to the rear of the tractor in the 
same position as the power pulley attachment 
It is driven direct through the countershaft 
from the motor and is capable of delivering 
220 gallons of water per minute under a work- 
ing pressure of 100 pounds per square inch. At 
the normal speed of 1,000 r.p.m. it throws a 
1™%-inch stream 1co feet in the air and requires 
but 26 horse-power, which is only approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the normal motor capacity 
of the 5-ton tractor. 

This reserve capacity makes possible the use 
of a long hose, both for suction and discharge. 
When an ordinary length of hose is employed, 
a very broad area can be quickly drenched 
with a heavy stream. One special field of 
usefulness is in patrol work in forests and other 
timber districts, as well as for emergency fire 
protection in lumber camps. The tractor has the 
power and capacity to travel over all sorts of 
ground, and is able to penetrate to points inac- 
cessible for other machines and vehicles. Where 
a stream or other water is available, the tractor 
with pump attachment can render vitally im- 
portant service in forestry work. 

This outfit is also available as an auxiliary 
for fire department service and for pumping out 
cellars which have been flooded; as an auxil- 
iary for irrigation work and for use by con- 


ton 
Peori 
eoria, 


is 


THE 


making 


some provision for keeping the streets 


adopted by Minneapolis as its official 


can 
This can, illustrated herewith, car 
be shipped knocked down at third 
class rates, packed three in a rat 
each crate weighing approximate! ” 
PUMP pounds. The Butler can is 38 inches 
. high above the 4-inch standard, is 18 


inches deep, 26 inches wide, and made 


f 20-gage galvanized 
material. The can is 
painted both inside and 
out, the regular color be- 
ing green, but, if desired, 
the cans can be shipped 


unpainted at a corre- Mz fj 
: . oo KEEP YOUR par 
spondingly lower price. i ARKS 


A gunny sack is hung on 
the hooks inside to re- 
ceive the trash as thrown 
in. It can be readily re- 
moved and an empty one 
substituted, thus making 
it unnecessary to tip up 
the can when emptying it. 
The gunny sacks are not 
furnished by the manu- 
facturer, as they can usu- 


Alt be 


A STREET CAN 


PAPER 


“STAYS PUT’’ 


bought as cheap locally. 


How Philadelphia Handled 
Last Winter’s Snow 


On January 209, 
enced an 


I922 


18-inch snowfall 


} 


in which the stree 


Philadelphia experi 





cleaning department had its first opportunity to 
thoroughly test its snow-fighting organization 


and equipment. Very careful 
made for the most effective use of each pie 
of equipment and personnel. Charts were mad 
showing the assignment of work, dumpir 


¥ 


{ 


plans had beer 


Tl 


e 


ie 


cations, etc., in the central districts of Phila 
delphia. 

For the removal of snow in the down-town 
district, plows, operated like road graders witl 
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Federal Fast Express 
with Panel Express Body 





Federal Fast Express 
with Grain Body 





Federal Fast Express 
with Screen Express Body 





Federal Fast Express 
with Huckster Express Body 
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---with just the right body 


for any quick delivery 
need 


Because of the extraordinary demand for 
the reliability, endurance, economy and un- 
usual speed of the FAST EXPRESS, Fed- 
eral now equips this sturdy chassis with 
32 body combinations. 


Many of these bodies are readily inter- 
changeable. There is a style that will best 
accommodate every haulage requirement of 
the light delivery field. Federal bodies are 
mounted and painted, ready for instant serv- 
ice when the truck is delivered. 


Mounted on the new FAST EXPRESS 
chassis, whatever body you select will in- 
sure you of a truck without equal in the 
light delivery field. It is powerful, depend- 
able, enduring, and genuinely economical— 
and capable of a speed of 35 miles per hour. 


Before you buy a light-delivery truck, see 
the Federal FAST EXPRESS. 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
Detroit, U. S. A. 


Chassis of 


Fast Express ff ° 
Federal Fast Express : ‘ 
with Standard Stake Body 2 
z 
99 When writing to Advertisers please mention Tue American City. 
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the motive power furnished by trucks a1 
tors and trolley cars, were used to open up the 


streets. Snow was then removed by motor A: Pe 

trucks loaded either by hand or by means of a ' bg Saggeaerae ; , ; 
A shill iring the month of September: Kenmor 

loader made by the Barber-Greene Company . . ? 7 ; ; . 
. <8 \ Y W orcestet SS Yonkers, N x 
Aurora, Ill. One of the accompanying illus “oF Pecite SS Oe Oh: Washine 
. f i \ | go hie M10 asning 
trations shows a Barber-Greene | race r which | y South Orange. N. J.: Glen Ridg 

attracted considerable attention. This was the rie St. Louis. M Camdet ; N. ] Ros 


first machine of this type to be used in Phila 
delphia for snow removal. It loaded a 5-ton 
truck in a minute and a half and averaged <z a , = ‘ 
trucks per hour. By hand it took 12 men 2 Engineer for Electric Plants 
minutes to load the same truck. at Muscatine and St. Charles 


saltimore, Md 1 Memphis, 17 





The other illustration shows the manner in Aethur ] Mullergren. consulting « 
which the snow is scooped up and fed to th Kar Citv. Mo.. ] heen retained 
‘ Sa 1t\ is D etal a 
belt conveyor, which elevates it and finally f Muscatine, Iowa, to prepare plans 1 sm 
dumps the snow into the truck The machine tions and supe se the construction of ti 
i tf 
is run by gasoline and operated by one man municipal electric light plant and distributi 
One to three laborers are used to clean up and stem and the electr ition of the ’ 
work with the machine pumping-station, for which bonds of $350, 
! . i s . . ° SeNe . 
» « . Oe i\¢ hee ‘ té | lr \ uii¢ OTe! 18 pr 
New Pumper at Long Beach, Calif. aie enh: gntiesdin  eleua tied 
| £ 1 pe es tes pians « a 
The city of Long Beach, Calif., recently pur- tions for a complete vater pumping-statior 
chased an Ahrens-Fox pumping engine, which for St. Charles 


was exhibited by the Ahrens-Fox Fire Engine 

Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, at the recent San : _ ° . ° 
me ¢ r aon ee “ - ~ e siree oO a ‘ aris 
Setsieen Mie Chats Cametion. On 1 Source of Street Lighting Material 


acceptance test the engine worked very su The article, “Minneapolis Investigates Stre 

cessfully. The engine, a Model K-4, was im hting Conditions,” which appeared on pag 

mediately placed in service. It has a capacity 8-340 of the October, 1922, issue of TH 
of 750 gallons per minute and is operated by a AMERICAN ( MAGAZIN was abstracte: 
j-cylinder motor, booster equipped. The pumpet from a report of the Public Lighting Commi 

was sold by John P. Ahrens, Vice-President of tee of the Minneapolis City Council 

the Ahrens-Fox Fire Engine Company W. C. Buck, Alderman, was Chairma 





Offices of THE AMERICAN CITY MAGAZINE to Be Located 
at Fourth Avenue and 30th Street 


Readers and advertisers who have assisted in the steady growth of Tne AM in C 
j | 7 . xT 


MAGAZINE from year to year will be interested to learn of the removal of our New ‘\ 
office from the Tribune Building, 154 Nassau Street, to larger quarters in the Fourth Avenue 





effective December I, 1922. 





and 30th Street Building, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York City. This will bring our ofhces 


closer to the large railroad terminals and hotel district, and we trust will mak 

for still more of our out-of-town friends to visit us whet In our new location 
we shall occupy the entire tenth floor, thus enabling us to arra ditorial, Advertising 
Circulation and Service Departments to better advantage e of address will be 
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Goodyear has produced a real cushion 
truck tire embodying both the original 
Goodyear Hollow-Center Cushion and 
the famous All-Weather Tread. 


It unites in one tire the resilience of 


the cushion, the wearing quality of the 
solid, and the tractive power of the All 
Weather Tread. 

It is a development of the standard 
Goodyear Hollow-Center Cushion Tire, 
more than 30,000 of which have been 
proved in actual service during the 
last five years, and it is a distinct ad 
vance on that splendid tire. 

The Goodyear All-Weather Tread 
Cushion Tire has a pressed-on base 
that defies base-separation troubles. 
Its tread is the powerfully tractive All- 
Weather Tread design, insuring sus- 
tained headway under all road and 
weather conditions, saving fuel and 


Cushion Truck Tire 





At the left is seen the famous All- Weather Tread and the Indented Sidewall of the new Goodyear 
‘atented Hollow-Center 


Right — a cross-section showing the Goodyear PF: 

engine strain by its sure gripping. 
Its triple cushion design makes it a real 
shock absorber, resilient beyond any 
other tire excepting the pneumatic. It 
has the advantage of the patented 
hollow-center, the high, thick blocks 
of the All-Weather Tread, and a new 
sidewall pattern that permits easy com- 
pression under pressure. 

The Goodyear All-Weather Tread 
Cushion Tire is made in all standard 
sizes, up to and including 7 inches, and 
is specified for all-’round equipment 
on light and medium duty vehicles and 
as front wheel equipment with Good- 
year All-Weather Tread Solids on the 
rear, for heavier trucks. 

For further information, write the Gov- 
ernment Sales Department at Good- 
year, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, 
California. 


In placing orders for new apparatus, you should definitely 
specify this Cushion, unless your needs are for Goodyear 
All-Weather Tread Solids or Goodyear Cord Truck Tires 





Copyright 1922, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Tut American Crry. 
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